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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A Challenge to Our 


“The General Convention of 1931 will meet at a 
time of national and world-wide depression. Has the 
church any message for these times of adversity, any 
word of encouragement to the victims of industrial con- 
ditions, some leading and guidance to those who seek for 
light amid present darkness? To great masses of men 
and women the economic problem of unemployment 
outranks in importance all other problems; and what- 
ever the church may say about divorce, faith and order, 
or disarmament and world peace, may fall on deaf ears 
if it remains silent on unemployment.” 


HIS was not written as a challenge to our General 
Convention. It was written for the Church- 
man by the Rev. John Howard Melish, rector 

of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, New York. It is 
a challenge to the forthcoming General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is, equally, 
a real challenge to our own General Convention. 

We live in an industrial society expert in large 
scale production of ‘goods necessary to human life. 
To date this society has failed dismally to provide just 
distribution of these goods. The results of this 
failure are to be seen everywhere in growing human 
misery. And so our world is out of joint. Men and 
women suffer deprivation and hunger in the midst of 
wealth and plenty. Factories that have produced 
more than people can buy are slowed down or at a 
standstill, and have been forced to discharge or lay 
off hundreds of thousands of employees. These em- 
ployees have to shift for themselves. Their pur- 
chasing power gone, they can not buy the products of 
other factories. This means more lay-offs, more 
shut-downs, and more unemployment. Meanwhile 
companies laying off and discharging men are still 
paying dividends to stockholders out of accumulated 
surpluses. These funds were partly earned by men 
now unemployed. Except in a very, very few rare 
cases no part of these accumulated surpluses goes to 
help tide the workmen over the period of enforced 
idleness. 1 

So far our only remedy for the sufferings of the 
unemployed has been private or semi-private “‘charity”’ 
funds. The wealthy finance relief for the unemployed 
as if that relief were a magnanimous bounty rather 
than a just due. This so affronts the natural pride 
of thousands of men and women that they suffer 


the severest hardship rather than take the “charity.” 


The minister of a Universalist church in a mid-west- 


General Convention 


ern industrial city told us recently that last winter 
there were repeated cases of high school boys and girls 
fainting in their class rooms. Investigation showed 
that they were under-nourished. These children 
lived in good homes. Their parents had enjoyed a 
good living standard until the depression drained their 
resources. Both parents and children were so well 
imbued with the grand American doctrine of “rugged 
individualism” that they suffered in silence rather 
than turn to charity. We admire their spirit, though 
we are convinced that it is based on an erroneous idea. 
In a country filled with business men who are also 
deacons and vestrymen and laymen in churches which 
call themselves by the honorable name Christian, 
such a situation is, to say the least, scandalous. 
Suppose corporations did not make a practise of 
accumulating reserve funds. Suppose they paid out 
all their earnings in dividends and in plant improve- 
ments in prosperous times. Then’suppose that dur- 
ing times of depression there was no money to pay 
dividends, and so business men got together and, 
“appealing to the generosity and humanity of our 
whole people,” set about raising funds by volunteer 
subscription to aid needy stockholders, “worthy” 
ones of course. Such a procedure would be ridicu- 
lous. Stockholders invest their money in business 


and have a right to a reasonable return on their 


money at all times, provided business can, by wise 
methods and just policies, give returns. Stock- 
holders would not be long in making known the fact 
that they wished no charity. ‘They would speedily 
demand such reforms in business as would insure 
them justice. 

The stockholder invests his property (money) 
in industry, and every one concedes him the right to a 
fair return on it through good times and bad. The 
laborer invests his life in the same industry. We 
concede him his wages and the unwanted and un- 
pleasant gift of charity when he can not work, and 
this provided only that he can demonstrate that he is 
worthy. This is every bit as ridiculous and as unjust 
as it would be to deprive stockholders of dividends 
and raise charity funds for them by voluntary sub- 
scription. There is no avoiding the issue. Our 
individualism has landed us in a position as immoral 
as it is absurd. 

Nor will it do, from a purely utilitarian stand- 
point, to argue that unemployment relief can be best 


oe 
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taken care of by wide-spread voluntary philanthropy. 
Even assuming that all the resources necessary were 
raised in this manner, and even assuming that which 
is impossible, that all those who need and deserve 
help were to come forward and accept it, this method 
would still be wrong. Why? Because the money 
would come not only from a comparatively few wealthy 
men and institutions, but also, in large part, from 
millions of men and women of the economic middle 
classes who are already struggling to make ends meet. 
As long as money is voluntarily raised for such pur- 
poses the average man of small means will continue 
to strain his budget by making his contribution. 
For the vast majority of those for whom life is a con- 
stant struggle against possible want are most generous 
toward their needy fellows. This is all very admir- 
able, but it does not make our charity system one 
whit less wrong. 

As a matter of fact the “charity” system vic- 
timizes everybody, the wealthy as well as the middle 
classes. This system opens the door to promoters of 
various bogus “‘philanthropies” which thrive on the 
sentimentality and credulity of rich and poor. (But 
that is another story.) The least that can be said 
about our present charities is that they are indirect 
and unrecognized taxes, and, like most indirect taxes, 
_ are inequitably distributed. Finally, to justify “‘vol- 
untary charity”’ on the ground that it “ennobles” the 
givers and stimulates grateful good-will in the re- 
ceivers, is as unsound as it would be to justify cancer 
on the ground that it awakes altruism in doctors and 
develops in cancer victims sweet gratitude. As long 
as we lack a cure for cancer we need temporary relief. 
So also, as long as we have unregulated business pro- 
ducing unemployment in an individualistic society we 
shal] need charity funds. That should not obscure 
the fact that unemployment is a malignant growth on 
the body of society, and charity is but a temporary 
pain-killer which produces dangerous reaction pains 
of resentment and humiliation. 

We boast about our conquest of nature. We 
sing paeans to the science which has made available 
for our use unprecedented quantities of the stubborn 
material of nature. Meanwhile millions suffer for 
want of the elemental necessities of life, or are sub- 
jected to the humiliating ministrations of charity. 
The boasting and the singing should be shamed into 
silence by this tragic evidence of our failure to con- 
quer human nature. Untrammeled human nature 
with its fierce old greed masquerading as the profit 
motive in business in this year of our Lord 1931, 
“makes countless thousands mourn.” If this does 
not constitute a challenge to the Universalist General 
Convention, and to every church convention which 
calls itself Christian, the whole church had better 
shut up shop. 

The problem of working out a solution of un- 
employment relief and the necessary stabilization of 
business to avoid wide-spread unemployment in the 
future is one which concerns three groups, business 
men, laboring men, and the public, as represented 
by the government. These groups must do this 
scientifically, disregarding the old shibboleths and 
superstitions of an individualistic, capitalistic society. 
Reasonable economic security must be guaranteed to 


the laboring man, even as it is now guaranteed to the 
investor. This security, part of which will have to 
take the form of some unemployment insurance, must 
be granted as a right, not a bounty. The whole 
structure of business must be reorganized in scientific 
manner. Clinging to the present hit-or-miss competi- 
tive anarchy means worse tragedy in the future. 

This is a stupendous task. It means careful 
negotiation, close co-operation, and education in 
mutual trust. It calls for something more. The 
task demands high idealism. It can not be done and 
it will not be done until we are all wide awake, not 
only to the great suffering caused by unemployment 
during periods of depression, but also to the awful 
haunting fear of economic insecurity which obsesses 
the majority of our people even in times of plenty, 
and until we are fully aware of the fact that unregulated 
capitalistic business must ever result in injustice to 
the many. 

Here, indeed, is an imperative challenge to the 
church, a challenge to take up the vitally necessary 
task of stirring people out of the unethical apathy 
which now permits them to contemplate with satis- 
faction a system which results in wholesale unem- 
ployment with all its attendant evils. 

The challenge will face the Universalist General 
Convention at Buffalo. If we there fail to speak out 
thoughtfully and courageously on this subject, what- 
ever else we say deserves to “‘fall on deaf ears.” 


LEST WE FORGET 


EVENTY years ago, in one of the darkest hours 
of our national life, John Bright saved us from 
possible disaster. Speaking to his fellow coun- 

trymen at Rochdale in Lancashire, bound to the 
slave states by ties of cotton and swept by resentment 
over the Trent affair, he said: 

“As we look to the west we see a struggle in 
progress of the very highest interest to England and 
to humanity at large. . . . Slavery has grown up to 
that gigantic institution which now threatens either 
its own overthrow or the overthrow of that which is a 
million times more valuable—the United States of 
America. The crisis at which we have arrived—I say 
‘we’ for, after all, we are nearly as much involved as 
if I was making this speech in the city of Boston or 
the oy of New York—the crisis, I say, was inevitable. 

. It has been said, ‘How much better it would 
be,’ “not for the United States but ‘for us, that these 
states should be divided.’ There can not be a meaner 
motive than this in forming a judgment upon this 
question. 

“Now whether the Union be restored I know not. 
But this I think I know—that in a few years the 
twenty million freemen of the North will be thirty 
millions or even fifty millions. When that time 
comes, I pray that it may not be said among them 
that in the darkest hour of their country’s trials 
England, the land of their fathers, looked on with 
icy coldness and saw unmoved the perils and calam- 
ities of their children.”’ 

The other day another great Englishman spoke 
to us no less than to his fellow countrymen in a crisis 
only less grave for us than for them. 
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“T appeal,’’*he said, “with all the force I have to 
every one of you, rich and poor alike, employed and 
unemployed, to face, as the people of this country 
have always done, the difficulties, with hearts de- 
termined to overcome them and with a conscience 
ready to respond to whatever the call and necessity 
may be.” 

Above the figure of Ramsay MacDonald broods 
the solemn shadow of John Bright. Whether or not 
American bankers lend the English Government four 
or four hundred millions can not in the ngture of the 
case be of personal concern to the rest of us, but every 
American, every believer in that United States of 
Good-will that is not yet, owes to our kindred across 
the seas in this their trial hour that high sympathy 
“which tends to generous thoughts and generous 
words and generous deeds, between the two great na- 
tions who speak the English language, and from their 
origin are alike entitled to the English name.” 

* * 


WHEN HE LEARNS WHO OWNS THE HAT 
RECENT news film brought to mind an epi- 
sode of our more unregenerate undergraduate 
days in which we had a distinctly unethical 
part. It was a certain occasion on which a fellow 
student stood by gleefully cheering two small boys who 
were playing football with a straw hat. Now we 
knew something about that straw hat of which our 
friend was blissfully unaware. It was his own hat. 

Somehow the spectacle of a huge audience vo- 
ciferously applauding certain military air maneuvers 
recalled the picture of that student ignorantly hurrah- 
ing over the wanton destruction of his property. An 
imposing fleet of planes soared skyward, loaded with 
hundreds of pounds of costly bombs. Out they went 
over the sea where there was anchored an obsolete ship 
for a target. The camera man rode in a plane above 
the bombers and treated us to a fine view of the fun. 
First the bombs were dropped one or two at a time, 
and then by the dozen. So fast they flew and so 
rapid were the explosions on and about the old hulk 
that we could not begin to count them. It was all 
very exciting and lots of fun to watch, as it must 
have been lots of fun to do. It was also a patriotic 
celebration of a kind, and so everybody present ap- 
plauded. Presently, however, “we’’ remembered the 
chap who had watched his hat being kicked around 
and cheered the procedure. This changed the aspect 
of the film not a little. 

Wewere told some time after the game (for good 
and sufficient reasons we had left the scene) that finally 
the hat rolled over, revealing to our friend the initials 
on the inner band. Our friend’s attitude underwent 
so swift and so astonishing a change that the small 
boys too passed precipitately from the scene of their 
pleasant pastime. 

We have a strong feeling that if ever the average 
man the world over gets wind of the fact that he 
is paying for the enormous military equipment of 
governments which have signed a treaty agreeing 
to keep the peace, there will be a radical change in 
government expenditures. When Mr. Average Man 
of Europe and Mr. Average Man of America each 
realizes that the billions of dollars blown to atoms in 


target practise for wars which we have all agreed not 
to fight represent not only his hat but also his coat, his 
food, his shelter, and his capital, so badly needed to 
stabilize business—then, we are convinced, the sly 
diplomats and the playboys of the war departments 
will betake themselves swiftly to other fields of ac- 
tion which, if less exciting, will be distinctly more 


constructive. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


There are others in the Leader office besides the 
editorial staff who brood over the welfare of the 
church. Says our philosophic printer (a deacon in his 
church): “One trouble with our churches is that there 
are so many people who attend services but once a 
year, Easter. Even then they go to see the styles, 
not to hear the word of God.” We agree with our 
printer friend in part. We think, however, that he 
overlooks the one great strength of modern churches, 
that is, those who do go to church services, unlike 
many of former days, go not because the law of the 
state or the state of their fearful minds compels them, 
but because they want to. Present day churchgoers 
go voluntarily, from a sense of need for fellowship 
with others who like themselves seek growing revela- 
tion of the truth. 


The ‘‘social gospel” preached by modern clergy- 
men, says a critic, is ‘the last refuge of an uncertain 
clergy.” We beg to disagree. The social gospel is 
based on the very profound certainty that men are 
brothers and must learn to treat each other as such. 
Another critic holds that this ‘social gospel” dealing 
with contemporary problems in the pulpit is “‘a con- 
fession of failure in dealing with the ‘pure’ or ‘spiritual’ 
gospel.”’ We believe that there is no such thing as a 
“ure” or “spiritual” gospel which is not at the same 
time a social gospel. Men and women do not live in 
solitary vacuums, but in social groups. Their joys 
and their sorrows are shared. Their problems are 
social. Their religion, if it is to be of any value, 
must be a social gospel. 


The best definition of war we have read in a long 
Jong time, was given by a former Secretary of War, 
Mr. Newton D. Baker, speaking at the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics. Said Mr. Baker, war is 
a “loaded pistol aimed at the heart of civilization 
itself, with a hair trigger held by an unsteady hand.” 


“Bookish” now is a term of contempt applied to 
men so enamored of the study that they are out of 
touch with life. Few of us engaged in the work of the 
church in the twentieth century need worry about 
becoming ‘“‘bookish.”’ 


“The only way to get rid of a temptation,” said 
Oscar Wilde, “‘is to yield to it.” ‘‘Why comes tempta- 
tion,” said Robert Browning, “but for man to meet 
and master and make crouch beneath his feet?” 


Ought men to stay in a church if they disbelieve 
its dogmas? Ought men to get out of a church if 
through it they can enlarge the borders of truth? 


—<—<—<—$—$—$— 
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X. The Center of the World 
Stanley Manning 


OSTON acknowledges that it is the Hub of 
the Universe, but centuries before Boston 
became anything more than a _ trackless 
wilderness, Trajan set up in Rome a column 

that marks the exact center of the world. History, 

however, has a way of defeating various human pre- 
sumptions, and the logic of events is making the city 

* of Geneva the lode-stone that draws to itself the great 

ones of earth, to confer upon, and in some measure to 

determine, the destinies of mankind. 

Incidentally, of course, Geneva is drawing to it- 
self many other people of many kinds. Already 
seventy international organizations have established 
headquarters here, because it is becoming the capital 
of the world. Many of these, like the Red Cross 
and the International Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
are well known. Others are curious, like the “Inter- 
national Association of Vegetarians Who Speak Es- 
peranto.” But they all come, for the thought cur- 
rents that are making a new world meet here in 
Geneva. 


The Swiss Confederation 


The location of the headquarters of the League 
of Nations in Switzerland was a logical step. Switzer- 
land is itself a league of nations on a small scale. In 
the early days, many of the present cantons were in- 
dependent states, but for various reasons and at 
various times they joined one with another until 
Switzerland was born, and grew—the first real re- 
public in the world. 

The traveler who enters from Italy finds him- 
self in a section of Switzerland that in many outward 
respects is Italian. That is the language of Lugano, 
where we spent our first night under the white cross, 
and of the surrounding southern lake district. When 
we passed through the St. Gothard tunnel we found 
ourselves in German Switzerland, in Lucerne and 
Interlaken, and then, when we came westward to 
Geneva, we were in French Switzerland. And yet, 
as our guide on the Grand Alpine Tour said, ‘‘We are 
Italian, German, French, and yet all Swiss.” And 
they are, for the Italian Swiss are not Italians; the 
German Swiss are not Germans; the French Swiss are 
not French. 

The nation is a remarkable unit, in spite of its 
language divisions. 

Switzerland, too, has been extremely wise in 
its international relationships. It has avoided en- 
tangling alliances, and so has kept itself out of war. 
From 1914 to 1919 it kept half a million men under 
arms, but did not fight. It kept them to preserve the 
neutrality which is the Swiss policy. But when the 
League of Nations was formed, Switzerland was ready 
to enter, for an alliance with fifty-four other nations 
is not entangling, as an alliance with one or a few 
against others would be. 

So Switzerland became logically the headquarters 
of the League, for it was neutral ground amid mutually 
jealous and suspicious states. 


We Visit the League 


The United States is not a member of the League 
of Nations, but it participates in so many of its ac- 
tivities that it seems to reverse the old fable of the 
camel getting its head inside the tent. In this case, 
apparently, the whole body is inside, but the head 
stays out, loudly proclaiming that it does not belong 
to the League. 

There has recently been published a pamphlet of 
fifty pages, nearly as large as those of the Leader, 
thirty-eight of which are filled simply with the names 
of Americans who have participated, many by gov- 
ernment appointment, in various activities of the 
League, and of the World Court, together with a few 
lines of description of the co-operation given or the 
office occupied. In a non-industrial inland city the 
size of Geneva, a single consul, with possibly a vice- 
consul, would handle all the work with ease. But 
here we have a consular staff of seven, and every one 
who is interested knows that five of them are liazson 
officers of our State Department with the League. 

On our first day in Geneva, we took the usual 
sight-seeing tour, which included brief visits to the 
offices of the League Secretariat and of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, connected with the League but 
independent of it, like the World Court. To-day we 
have gone back, spending a good part of the morning 
at the Labor office and more of the afternoon at the 
Secretariat. 


The Labor Office 


The International Labor Bureau was a creation 
of the Treaty of Versailles ‘for the purpose of im- 
proving the situation of the workers in all countries, 
in the belief that evil conditions of labor and social 
life, wherever they may be found, contain the seeds 
of international strife.’’ Perhaps the chief cause of 
modern war is economic and commercial rivalry. By 
bringing about international agreements in matters 
of economic competition, for instance, in the employ- 
ment of children in factories, in the hours of labor, in 
workmen’s compensation, and many others, the posi- 
tions of competing countries are more nearly equalized, 
and the danger of war is lessened. 

The Bureau is governed by an Annual Confer- 
ence, made up of two official delegates from each of 
the fifty-four governments now members of the League 
and one delegate each from the principal employers’ 
and employees’ organizations in each of these coun- 
tries, making 216 in all. 

The Conference appoints a Governing Body, 
which is really the executive committee of the Bureau, 
and there is a permanent staff of about four hundred 
men and women, chosen, as are the seven hundred em- 
ployed at the League Secretariat, by international 
competitive civil service examinations. 

A large part of the work of the Bureau is the in- 
vestigation of industrial and economic matters, either 
for the Bureau, for the League, or for private parties. 
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For instance, Sir Percival Perry, head of the Ford 
organization in Europe, wanted to put all the European 
factories on the same “subsistence wage” scale as the 
factory in Detroit, and asked the International Labor 
Bureau to give him the information necessary. It 
was a tremendous undertaking. It involved first a 
study of the cost of living in Detroit, to determine 
the standard. The American workman eats beef- 
steak, at least when he is employed for full time work; 
the Italian workman eats spaghetti. The study, 
therefore, had to answer the question: How much 
will it cost to buy enough spaghetti in Italy to equal 


the amount of beefsteak eaten by an $8 a day Amer- © 


ican in Detroit? The solution was finally reached on 
a basis of vitamins. And similar figures were ob- 
tained for all the countries in Europe where Fords 
are made. 

Another part of the investigating work of the 
Labor Bureau is in collecting information for the 
Annual Conference on which to base its reeommend- 
ations and suggested treaties. A study was made of 
the various forms of workmen’s compensation for 
industrial accidents all over the world, and on the 
basis of this there was drawn up in 1925 the draft for a 
convention, or treaty, covering this matter. Thirty- 
one such conventions or treaties have been drawn up, 
and recommendations on thirty-nine other matters 
made to the members of the League. 

There is no force or compulsion looking to the 
adoption of these conventions or recommendations, 
except the force of enlightened public opinion and the 
compulsion of actual facts. 

There are a number of Americans on the staff 
of the Labor Bureau; our guide was Miss Adaline 
Taylor, a Rhode Island girl who graduated at Smith 
College in 1928. 


The League Secretariat 


We Americans have become so used to thinking 
of the League of Nations chiefly as an agency to settle 
or prevent international disputes, or to deal with 
questions like disarmament that are closely allied, 
that we have missed a large part of what the League 
has done and is doing to raise the whole standard of 
life throughout the world. Our party was surprised 
to learn of what is being done along many lines. 

We have heard much of the opium conference, 
in which the United States took an important part. 
That is only one instance of the non-political, humani- 
tarian activities of the League. The first step was to 
get at the facts, and the League investigators dis- 
covered that the international “dope” ring was cen- 
tered in Switzerland. No one had suspected this, 
and the Swiss government was astonished. Their 
own investigations, however, confirmed the discovery, 
and immediate and successful steps were taken to 
drive it out. “Dope” headquarters have now been 
removed to Constantinople, and, as Turkey is not a 
member of the League, it is much more difficult to 
deal with it there. 

Efforts are being made to stop the sources of sup- 
ply, one of the chief of which is Persia, whose poverty 
makes it quite dependent upon poppy culture. The 
only other considerable source of income is from 
mining, and as all the mines are owned by British 


and American interests, the profits from these go to 
enrich us and not the Persians. The Persian govern- 
ment, however, has offered to limit or stop poppy cul- 
ture if some other agricultural crop can be found 
adapted to Persian soil which will yield an equal 
revenue. Experts of the League are now at work on 
this problem. 

The suppression of the international traffic in 
women and girls is another matter in which the League 
is getting large co-operation from the governments. 
In both of these and many other humanitarian move- 
ments there were attempts made to improve condi- 
tions long before the League was formed, but the 
latter provides an effective and permanent organiza- 
tion, and has accomplished more in a few years, some- 
times in one or two, than was done in all the years 
before. 

Still another and much more difficult problem is 
that of racial minorities: Germans in Czechoslovakia 
and Alsace-Lorraine; Moslems in Albania and Greece; 
Bulgarians in Thrace; and Jews in many lands. No 
question is revealing more than this not only the in- 
iquity but the utter folly of the Versailles treaty, for 
it changed international boundary lines regardless of 
the character, interests and national affections of the 
people. This sort of thing has been going on for 
centuries, so there is no easy solution, but the League 
is attempting it and has gone as far as setting up cer- 
tain standards for the treatment of minorities and 
certain standards of conduct for the minorities them- 
selves. 

Of course, the biggest problem before the League 
now is that of disarmament. Preparations on a vast 
scale are being made for the Conference which meets 
next February. A temporary building large enough 
for the meetings is being erected, adjoining the old 
National Hotel, which serves as the offices of the 
Secretariat until the new and permanent building is 
erected. About three thousand delegates and official 
advisers will attend. Many of these will bring their 
families, as there seems to be general expectation that 
the Conference will last for six months at least. Then 
there will be several hundred newspaper correspond- 
ents, to add to the seventy or eighty who are here all 
the time. And there will be the inevitable crowd of 
spectators to add to the congestion. Many new 
buildings of small apartments are being put up, and 
the hotels here, and in Lausanne and other places 
near by, expect to be completely filled. 

But the preparations for the physical accommo- 
dation of the Conference are small compared with 
other preparations—and hopes. The economic de- 
pression has revealed the instability of the entire 
present world order. There is not a government in 
Europe that is sure of itself. Revolution might break 
out anywhere. Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries are probably the strongest of the countries 
that kept out of the war, and Great Britain of the 
countries that were in the war. Germany, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Austria—no one pretends to know 
what might happen in them. There are those who 
freely predict that if the Disarmament Conference 
next year does not find ways to relieve Europe and 
the world of its burden of expenditure for possible 
future wars, there will be an epidemic of revolutions 
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which will send nation after nation following in the 
steps of Russia. 

Perhaps we have reached a point, thanks to the 
League, when there is sufficient international under- 
standing so that the complicated problems of dis- 
armament can be faced factually. Yesterday I read 
in the New York Times Magazine of August 2 an 
article by Andre Maurois on the French attitude 
toward the Hoover proposals for a moratorium. — In- 
cidentally he remarked that a great event in inter- 
national understanding has been reached: Great 
Britain has discovered that France is not an island! 

That is the great difficulty. It is so easy that it 
is almost inevitable for any nation to regard others as 
if they were exactly alike, as to geographical situa- 
tion, natural resources, education, unity of population, 


historical background and mental attitudes. But the 
fact is that we differ widely in all of these, and the 
psychological factors in all international problems are 
the most important and most difficult for any one to 
understand. 

So the League is preparing for a conference next 
year that will change the whole course of history. 
It may put an end to war, and. it may send Europe 
and most of the world, perhaps ultimately the United 
States, into an era of communism, that may lead any- 
where. 

Our little group of Good Will Tourists is leaving 
Geneva with a vastly increased amount of good will 
for the League and its various branches of work, and 
a better understanding of the tremendously complex 
and difficult problems it is facing to-day. 


Science and Religion 
III---The Great Mystery 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


I wish to acknowledge my debt to several great 
books in preparation for this lecture—‘‘This Mysterious 
Universe,” Jeans; ““Taking the Name of Science in 
Vain,” Bridges; “Science and Religion,” a Sympo- 
sium; “‘Science and the Unseen World,’’ Eddington; to 
others to whom reference is made in the text, and es- 
pecially to Professor Brightman and his ‘“‘The Idea of 
God,” for his vivid description of the various stages of 
the war between science and religion and for his ad- 
mirable statement of the contribution science has made 
to religion. 


WN this series of lectures I have made clear, I 
hope, the fact that science is a benefactor of 
mankind. In my statement of some of the 
\ reasons, I trust that there has been nothing 
grudging or half-hearted. J have not said: “These 
scientists always are contradicting each other. No- 
body knows much about science. There are ‘great 
scientists’ like Spokendyke of Oshkosh who deny 
evolution. Let us be on our guard against sci- 
ence.” 

No, I have said that science has increased im- 
measurably the wealth of the world. The humblest 
man and the richest man share in that wealth. I 
have told you that science even has given us more of 
that thing to which we all cling the most tightly—life. 
It has lengthened the span of life here on this earth. 
It has enriched us not only in physical ways—with 
better fire, light, food and shelter—but it has enriched 
our minds. We have more to think about when we 
sit alone. We have more to talk about when we meet 
together. We have more to read about in our books 
and newspapers and magazines. One day it is a man 
going up into the upper air—into what is called the 
stratosphere. Another day it is a man going to the 
depths of the sea to find if there is another practicable 
route to the North Pole. 

And we have among our treasures not only the 
science itself, not only the amazing facts, not only the 
help and comfort of the facts, but we have the lives 
of the scientists, the romantic and dramatic and often 
glorious and sometimes tragic story of the men who 


do all these things, who dedicate their lives to truth, 
who perform all kinds of heroic exploits in the heavens 
above and the earth beneath and the waters of the 
earth. I did not employ the language of exaggera- 
tion, but I used the word advisedly, when a moment 
ago I said that this wealth which comes to us from 
science and from the lives of scientists is immeasur- 
able. 

So, having said all these things and having said 
them gladly and gratefully, I shall not be misunder- 
stood when I say another thing. Science is not omnip- 
otent. Scientists are not gods. Science is limited. 
Scientists, as they themselves are the first to admit, 
are fallible. 

Up against one great mystery they come as we 
come who are not scientists. It is the mystery 
wrapped up in the words: ‘‘Whence do we come? 
Why are we here? Whither do we go?” 

The sun rose to-day for us as it rose for uncounted 
generations of our fathers. The night falls about 
us as for ages it has fallen in silent and majestic beauty 
upon the race of man. Who presides over the day 
and over the night? Is there any one? What is the 
essential nature of the universe? What lies back of 
all the phenomena of nature? What is the world stuff 
out of which all comes? Here we come face to face 
with the great question. With it the race has wrestled 
ever since primeval man first looked up at the stars 
and began to wonder. 

It is right to wonder. It is right to question. 
It is right for science to push on boldly in an effort to 
find out. Only by wondering and questioning can 
we advance. 

In this great quest, naturally, all kinds of men 
have been engaged, some modest, some dogmatic. 
In our lifetime, many of us have passed through a 
period when the most extravagant claims were made 
for science and the most extreme positions have been 
taken by men of science. It is not too much to say 
that in the last part of the nineteenth century and in 
the first part of our century there were many scientists 
who believed that they had solved much of the riddle 
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of existence, and that in the three words, matter, 
force, law, there lay the explanation. 

There was war between science, so called, and 
religion, so called. Science said flatly that there was 
no God and no immortality and no such thing as a 
soul. Religion, or religionists, not only asserted the 
opposite but asserted the falsity of much that the 
scientists had found out in their own fields. 

Let us not be too hard on either side. Here were 
the scientists. They had developed a method of 
study or a technique that worked. It led them step 
by step into a larger vision of the truth. Whether 
they studied stars or atoms, worked on the crust of 
the earth or the human body, their method was to ob- 
serve what was happening—compare it with every- 
thing else, see if it would always happen, and test it 
in a thousand ways. They perfected instruments so 
precise that they seemed human. So the world at 
large gradually woke up not only to the marvels of 
scientific discovery, but to the marvels of scientific 
method and technique. The scientists grew more 
and more confident, and the world at large grew more 
and more convinced. 

On the other hand, there were religionists who 
had some things in their. possession very precious, 
which purported to explain life, which sustained 
them in difficulty and comforted them in sorrow and 
went with them in death. These things so precious 
often were tied up with other things, like revelation 
and like miracle, which were deemed essential to them. 
The light of science, when turned on to some of these 
other things, seemed to prove them false, and those 
who had the precious things in their charge defended 
them valiantly, rashly, often unreasonably. As 
scientists grew more and more confident, religionists 
grew more and more fearful. And as scientists saw 
religionists defending some things which they knew 
to be false, and denying things which they knew to be 
true, they lost all patience with religionists and went 
to great extremes in their attack. 

In the first great battle between science and re- 
ligion, science carried everything before it. 

Time was when there was no science. The rudi- 
mentary science of the Greeks had disappeared. 
Modern science was not born. In those days all the 
cosmology, that is the science of the cosmos, was 
Biblical. The earth was the center of the solar sys- 
tem. The sun and stars were hung up for the benefit 
of man. The earth was created in six days. Man 
was created perfect. Woman came from a rib of 
man. How far away some of that seems tous. When 
we of our generation came along, much of this cos- 
mology had disappeared. 

Before Kepler and before Galileo, everybody 
thought the sun and the stars perfect and changeless 
and all moving in circles, regarded then as the per- 
fect form. But Kepler showed that the planets 
moved in ellipses instead of in circles, and Galileo 
discovered spots on the sun and craters in the moon 
and new fixed stars. That perfect, fixed, static uni- 
verse, just as it came from the hand of God, began 
then to crumble. 

Before Sir Isaac Newton, all the stars, all the 
planets, this great globe itself, were believed to be held 
in their courses by the hand of God. Newton dis- 


covered, or shall I say outlined, the theory of gravi- 
tation, and the idea of God holding things fast had to 
be modified and, with the modification of that idea, 
the theology of a God dealing with details had to be 
modified also. 

Science won these battles. So with the question 
of a flat earth, of a material heaven just above the 
sky, and of the age of the earth. For all practical 
purposes, science has won the battle over evolution, 
for though Tennessee legislated against it, the world 
laughed at Tennessee, and Tennessee, to her credit, 
is extremely sensitive about that laughter. It is hard 
to legislate against ideas. The very act of legisla- 
tion spreads the ideas. 

I do not mean that there is no fighting along these 


lines. There is real fighting, as some of you know, 
but it is of a guerrilla type. The main engagement is 
over. 


It has not been hard for Universalists as a rule 
to change their cosmology as science changed. Fora 
long time they have been accustomed to the thought 
of change in religion. They have seen clearly that 
religion is one thing and a theory about religion is 
another thing, that faith is not the same as belief, 
that beliefs change and ought to change, theologies 
change, and ought to change, and that even religion, 
which is trust in the highest ethical idealism and trust 
in the highest power of the universe, changes and 
ought to change. 

Scientists won all these great battles, and so 
scientists became flushed with victory, proud of their 
achievements and more confident than ever of their 
methods. And no wonder. To man, nature had 
yielded her secrets. Might they not have the one and 
only correct method of approach? The scientific 
technique enormously extended the boundaries of 
knowledge, and some said that there is no knowledge 
which does not come by way of the scientific ap- 
proach. 

Science saw that things happen in certain ways. 
It jumped to the conclusion that those ways were the 
only ways in which things happen. 

Science saw that one set of facts explains. It 
jumped to the conclusion that it possessed the only 
set of facts competent to explain. 

In the study of comparative religions, science 
saw that the idea of God was a projection of the human 
mind. It jumped to the conclusion that if the idea 
of God which a man held were a projection, God was 
a projection. Scientists saw man creating God in 
his own image, and’ made a tremendous leap of doubt 
and asserted that the only God was what man created. 
That was loose thinking. 

As Universalists with a universal philosophy, we 
ought to have been on our guard against any one 
explanation, any one way, any one system, any one 
philosophy, and in the main we were. All things are 
ours. Science is ours, and what lies beyond science 
is ours, too. 

So we come to the second great battle between 
science and religion, an entirely different battle where 
religion did not give ground except in spots, and 
where the army of the scientists suddenly dissolved. 
It was not a case of Bull Run, where panic suddenly , 
seized an entire force. It was not due to the great * 
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knowledge, skill, generalship, of the forces of religion. 
If the truth must be told, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 
was three quarters right when he began his book, 
“Religion in a Changing World,” with this para- 
graph: “‘Much of our religious thinking in recent years 
has been characterized by nervousness and timidity. 
In the face of the widely heralded new world of the 
scientific mold and temper, religious thinking, especial- 
ly of the liberal type, has become diffident and pan- 
icky. Never was liberal theology in such a mortal 
funk as it is to-day. For it has finally come face to 
face with its real foe—the Apollyon of materialism, 
agnosticism and atheism.”’ 

I don’t know why Rabbi Silver says liberals es- 
pecially have been in this mortal funk. Some of us, 
at least, have been facing the situation. We have 
been declaring that there is nothing to fear, and 
rejoicing in the fact that we are moving away from the 
side issues and coming to grips with this tremendous 
issue. But we must not magnify too much what we 
have done. The truth remains that to scientists as 
well as religionists we owe the new atmosphere for 
faith which we are breathing to-night. 

What is it that science had been claiming? It 
had been claiming that instead of a universe of matter 
and spirit there is nothing but matter—and that if one 
studies dispassionately the behavior of the universe 
he must reach the conclusion that the behavior of 
the universe resembles more nearly the behavior 
of a machine than anything else. 

In one of his brilliant flights of oratory, John 
Haynes Holmes described the situation at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century as follows: 

“As science looked at the universe through its 
microscopes and telescopes, it saw no evidence of 
spirit. On the contrary, it saw phenomena so com- 
pletely physical as to eliminate altogether the spiritual 
hypothesis. Here was matter, the substance of the 
world—the hard, impenetrable raw material out of 
which everything was made. And this matter was 
indestructible! Here, in the second place, was foree— 
the energy which gave motion to the world, and thus 
created the reality which we know as life. And this 
force was inexhaustible! Lastly, there was law, the 
reign of law, which tied everything together in a 
uniform and universal chain of cause and effect. 
And this law was immutable! Matter, motion, law— 
these were the constituent elements of the world! 

“It was with this equipment that science came 
bursting like a conqueror into the twentieth century. 
Man, like the universe, is a machine. A charge of 
electricity, applied to a few grains of matter in a test- 
tube, is all that is left of man, who, in the Old Testa- 
ment, was made by God to be but “a little lower than 
the angels, and (to be) crowned with glory and 
honor.’ ”’ 

Mind, as it has been put by some one, was just a 
ripple on the surface of life, life was the outcome of 
non-living material, that material was built up out 
of atoms, and the atoms were controlled by fixed and 


unchanging law. The brain secreted thought pre-. 


cisely as the liver secreted bile. If this were true, it 
meant the end of religion. It meant that there was 
no essential difference between Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony and the slime on a mill pond. It meant 


that we had come by accident and were to end in 
nothingness. It meant also that every value the race 
has achieved in millions of years past, and all that it 
will achieve in millions of years to come, will be de- 
stroyed at the last. 

Now all at once this situation has changed. To 
the everlasting credit of scientists let it be said that 
they themselves changed it. In a night their old 
foundations were swept out from under them, and 
when next they approached the subject of religion, it 
was with an open mind and in a much more humble 
spirit. 

To be sure, they were not unanimous, they do 
not all have religious faith, but the old materialism, 
at least for most of them, is ended. We might count 
ourselves fortunate in the church if we had a body of 
men as quick to change, as willing to change, as de- 
voted to truth, as able to discover truth, as there are 
in the ranks of scientists. : 

It is easier to say that something has happened 
than to tell what has happened. In dealing with this 
subject, we are dealing with some of the deepest ques- 
tions which the human mind has tried to grasp. I 
shall have to let the students of these subjects tell 
you in their own words. Then I shall tell you what I 
get out of it. 

Father O’Hara, professor of mathematics and 
astronomy in a Catholic college in England, says this: 
“Einstein and Planck have acquired a sensitiveness 
of mental vision and have penetrated more deeply 
into the secrets of nature. They accept the facts 
already discovered, but no longer interpret them in the 
old way. It requires mental effort to follow in the 
path of these pioneers, but the effort is worth while. 
. . . . In the first place, the rigid laws and invariable 
mechanisms have vanished. Law and order still 
exist, but with much greater liberty. In fact, as 
has been said, some scientists are making reparation 
for past errors by giving freedom not only to man but 
to the electron. Again, the world is no longer to be 
regarded as being constructed out of inert matter, 
life is not merely chemical or physical, and intelligence 
is restored to its proper place as the highest faculty of 
man. Finally, the creator is seen to be the origin of 
the whole universe. So it has come to pass that the 
gap between religion and science has been closed.” 

In my opinion, the statement is too optimistic, 
but it contains a truth. It is fair to say that force 
all at once has come to be considered a form of matter, 
and matter as a totally new thing. In other words, 
the unbreakable atom, the basis of matter, has been 
broken up. It has been seen that all the rock-ribbed 
hills and all the hardest steel, and everything else in 
our material universe, can be dissolved into some 
kind of primeval world stuff that is not matter at all. 
It may be radio-activity, or electricity, or ether, or 
something back of the ether. Just what it is, no one 
knows. And when we get to that point we are mys- 
tified and astounded by being told that possibly mat- 
ter is related closely to space. Cause and effect have 
been modified. Gravitation has been changed. 

Eddington puts it: ‘Materialism and deter- 
minism, those household gods of the nineteenth cen- 
tury science, must be discarded.” 

Professor Jeans puts it: “There is a wide measure 
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of agreement, which on the physical side approaches 
almost to unanimity, that the stream of knowledge is 
leading toward a non-mechanical reality.” 

Eddington adds: “I do not think that there is 
any serious difference of opinion as to the decease of 
determinism (the distinctive principle of the mechanis- 
tic outlook). If there is division among scientists, 
it is among the mourners and the jubilants. The 
mourners naturally hope that determinism will one 
day be re-established in its old position in physics. 
That is possible, but personally I see no reason to 
expect that it will return in any shape or form. .. . 
There is no longer any need to doubt our intuition of 
free will.” 

As to seeing the world in the Einsteinian way, he 
says in substance that he would not hold it at all 
derogatory to an angel if he could understand Einstein. 
At the same time, when we concentrate on Einstein, 
and on space-time, and on the ratio of the components 
of curvature, he warns us to be careful that we do not 
miss the point. We should be missing the point if we 
visited an art gallery and with painful truthfulness 
saw nothing there but ten square yards of yellow 
paint, five of crimson, and so on. The earth may in- 
deed be a curvature of space-time, but that is not all 
Olt: 

To some people, these changes bring doubt and 
confusion. There is nothing, they say, that we can 
depend upon. If we change gravitation, what may 
not be changed? Of course, there is something to 
be said for their standpoint. But is it not true that 
the universe is here just the same? That has not 


been changed. The great suns and stars around us 
move on in their majestic courses. Seed-time and 
harvest, summer and winter, day and night, come 
and go. What has happened is that we have gone 
more deeply into things. What we have found fills 
even the materialist, so-called, with awe. The deeper 
we penetrate, the more we seem to come into the pres- 
ence of the majestic reality whence all things come. 
That is all we liberal religionists claim or want. That 
is basis enough for faith. 

There is one rather amusing result of all these 
changes. Some of our fellow religionists have been 
very hard on those of us who believe in God. Their 
emphasis on human effort, human responsibility, 
human enrichment, has been wonderful. Their pho- 
bia against truth which can not-be guaranteed by in- 
struments of precision has been a little trying. Their 
ery has been, “We must have a scientific foundation.” 


‘They thought they had it, but all at once the scien- 


tists kicked over that foundation. It seems to me 
that they dealt something of a blow to antitheism at 
the same time. 

Finally, let me make it perfectly clear that I 
have no criticism to make of any man who is agnostic 
or atheistic, materialistic or mechanistic, simply be- 
cause he holds these views. I merely maintain firmly 
my right to assert different views. 

Without apology, we do assert different views. 
Religion, too, has something to say in its own behalf. 
Religion has its discoveries, its methods of approach, 
its technique. Of three kinds of religion we shall 
speak next time. 


A Mayor with a Motive 


George Ezra Huntley 


mage IAYOR WALKER, of New York City, 

@ ‘ ) knows what he wants—knows what he 

DY ps} wants for himself and what he wants for 

aan his city. He has thought of the matter 
ane and night, considered it in all its many intricate 
ramifications, conferred about it with the wise men of 
his realm; and at last he has come to that satisfac- 
tory state of mind in which, without hesitation or 
equivocation, he informs the world what is his one 
dearest wish. 

It is no wonder that, fired by such supreme 
conviction, he is a man of power. Has not Lillian 
Whiting declared that ‘‘a clear, fixed purpose in life 
not only leads to success but 7s itself success?” Have 
not others deplored the ineffectiveness of those mental 
and spiritual wanderers who “aim at nothing and 
usually hit it?” The sages of all times, as a matter of 
fact, have agreed that it is absolute concentration on 
some all-compelling desire that makes a man a man 
and that makes him a master of men. 

The mayor of New York, according to the As- 
sociated Press, was on August 21 at Pilsen, Czecho- 
slovakia, and there experienced the proud satisfaction 
of seeing the American Stars and Stripes flown in his 
honor over one of the pre-eminent breweries of the 
universe. 

He was so affected by the glorious sight that, 
with streaming eyes and trembling voice, he re- 


vealed to the august fathers of the city and the noble 
manufacturers of effervescent delight what has be- 
come his transcendent ambition for the municipality 
of which he is supreme potentate. 

“T have no dearer wish,” he said, almost over- 
come with deep emotion, “‘I have no dearer wish for 
my native city than to see Pilsener signs reappear 
in its places of conviviality!” 

In the light of that exalted declaration how pal- 
try seem the ideals by which some other mayors have 
been actuated! It happens that quite a number of 
them have been expressing themselves at recent 
gatherings. One has professed a chief interest in the 
economic rehabilitation of his city; another has ac- 
knowledged a strong desire for municipal cleanliness, 
sanitation and beauty; another has spoken in behalf 
of law observance; yet another has been so foolish 
as to emphasize the desirability of playgrounds and 
better schools, to the end that children may be de- 
veloped for safe and consecrated citizenship. 

What puerile suggestions by what shallow think- 
ers! How unworthy are such men of the great re- 
sponsibilities of public office. Let them listen to Mr. 
Walker and learn what really is worth while. 

Beer! More beer! Better beer! Beer by the 
gallon! Beer for the millions! No doubt this 
debonair leader has some secondary, subordinate 
desires for the metropolis, all consistent, of course, 
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with his greatest ambition; but first, last and all the 
time, Walker is for beer. 

He pronounced the aroma of the Pilsen suds the 
sweetest perfume in all the world. Speaking as a 
widely experienced traveler, he said, “Hitherto I saw 
Europe’s art galleries, cathedrals and other monu- 
ments of human endeavor, but I frankly admit that 
the greatest personal comfort came to me from this 
luscious beer.”’ 

Standing before huge vats filled with foaming 
nectar, he sniffed with inexpressible delight and im- 
plored, “Oh, won’t somebody throw me into this?” 

Thus clearly revealed by his own words and acts 
stands the man who is sworn to enforce the laws of 
city, commonwealth and country. 

This is not a subject merely for satire and levity. 
New York is a great city with vast influence for good 
or ill. Add to the population of Maine that of New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island, and you 
have not begun to approach the census figures of what 
Walker calls “our little old village.” No; also add 
the people of Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, 
Utah and Wyoming. It is quite a little empire, al- 
beit compact, of which this hail-fellow is spokesman 
and chief executive. 

The word “mayor” signifies, according to the 
philologists, “the great man,” “the chief citizen.” 
The great man of our great city has spoken. 

It will be said by some residents of New York 


Reason and 


that all this is quite beside the mark, that “Jimmy” 
Walker does not in any true sense represent the city 
over which he presides, that he is only a ridiculous 
puppet, laughed at by the “‘real folks,” tolerated be- 
cause of the exigencies of political life. 

That brings us to a question of unspeakable im- 
portance to New York and to every other American 
community. Walker has been repeatedly elected. 
So have hundreds of other mayors, no keener in 
intellect, higher in ideal or worthier in conduct. Are 
we at such a point in our experiment with democracy 
that our cities continually choose, because of either 
impotence or indifference, officers who shamefully 
mis-represent the citizenship? 

A generation ago James Bryce, a most intelligent 
and sympathetic student of American life, said: 
“Look out, look out for your cities! They can not go 
on as at present without national disaster.” 

If his words were important then, they are much ~ 
more so at present, for the shift of population has 
been, and is likely to be, strongly toward the urban 
centers. A few decades ago 30 per cent of our people 
lived in communities having 2,500 or more inhabi- 
tants; to-day the proportion is 56.2 per cent; and 
experts prophesy that by 1940 it will be 60 per 
cents 

Any utterance by the mayor of New York is of 
tremendous import. Jimmy Walker, we will think 
rather seriously about you. Good old Pilsen, we will 
think quite deeply about you. 


Machinery ~ 


Robert Whitaker 


aOW humiliating would be the admission that, 
§] in an age in which new and still more won- 
derful machines are constantly being in- 
ued vented, there are not brains enough to set 
right the social and economic maladjustments which 
accompany the countless benefits they bring us.”’ 

With these words the editor of the Christian 
Leader concludes his leading editorial in the issue for 
September 20, 1930. The editorial is entitled ““The 
Machine Age,” and begins with a brief description of 
the two machines which set the type for the Leader. 
“One of them is operated by a keyboard, and turns 
out rolls of perforated paper which, when run through 
the other, the casting machine, produce the columns of 
type from which the paper is printed.” The editor 
goes on to state that “machines like these and type- 
setting machines of other kinds have thrown out of 
work thousands of men and women who, in the old 
days, earned good wages setting type by hand. Thus, 
in this machine age, are human beings sacrificed to 
the gods of speed and efficiency.”’ 

The editor can not rest with this reflection. He 
says: “But, on second thought, is that quite true?” 
And then he proceeds to dilate in three paragraphs on 
the fact that these machines have to be manufac- 


*This article was returned to the author after wandering 
about in the mails for nearly a year, no one knows where or why. 
It is as interesting and as timely to-day as it was when written.— 
Editor. 


tured, and so they give work to labor, in some measure, 
as against that which was displaced. Also the 
machines have to be operated, and labor is again re- 
quired. But, implicitly at least, the editor admits 
that the labor employed under the new regime does 
not equal that employed under the old, a fact which 
ought to be obvious to everybody, as otherwise there 
would be no economy in putting the labor-saving de- 
vices to work. It is the consciousness of this dis- 
parity between the numbers now employed in the 
newer printing processes, and the numbers who have 
been displaced, together with the consideration that 
many if not most of those displaced found themselves 
suddenly robbed of a technical skill which it had cost 
them much to achieve, or robbed of the opportunity 
to use it, which leads the editor to his melancholy con- 
fession at the end. He can not quite consent to the 
conclusion that we have not “brains enough’’ to work 
out a satisfactory solution. 

We have. The solution has been offered: a re- 
duction of the working hours for toilers everywhere, 
which would seem to be the natural and altogether 
reasonable result of finding machinery to do the work 
more economically. Unless we believe, as many seem 
to believe, that the object of toil is not to get the task 
done, but to keep as many people as possible doing it 
for all the’ hours that human flesh will bear. It is 
amazing how many people talk as if work were an end 
in itself, and the more of it the common people have 
to do the better for them. But the folks who talk 
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this way do not usually seek longer hours of labor 
for themselves. 

How the hours are to be shortened, unless by 
such voluntary agreements or enforced legislation as 
will secure a uniform observance of the shorter work- 
ing day, no one can tell us, inasmuch as the employers 
who hold out against the abbreviated schedules would 
tend to be at an unfair advantage, not easily offset. 
Nor does it appear how there can be a full measure of 
social advantage in the development of more efficient 
mechanical processes unless the human factor figures 
much larger than it does to-day with the run of profit- 
takers who control the conduct of industry. The 
machine is going to play havoc with our industrial 
structure until social mechanism, also, is brought up to 
something like the level of the technical improvement. 

In other words, society is itself a mechanism 
which must move forward with the tools we use. We 
can not make seventeenth century methods of dis- 
tributing the benefits of production work harmoniously 
with twentieth century methods of turning out the 
goods. 

But it is not for further discussion of these items 
that attention is called again to the expression con- 
cerning our supply of brains “to set right the social 
and economic maladjustments” which accompany the 
“countless benefits” brought us by the machines. The 
item I want chiefly to consider is the assumption here 
that “‘brains enough”’ is the principal need. 

It may be admitted that the new machines are 
themselves the product of brains. But the men who 
invented them, however clever, would hardly be set 
up, even by their most ardent admirers, as having 
more brains than had the Greek philosophers, for 
example, who invented practically nothing in a 
mechanical way. The machines therefore did not 
wait until men had brains enough, but they came to 
pass out of a certain quite traceable industrial and 
economic process. The fact is that if human labor 
had not become so expensive that it paid to displace 
men with machinery we should hardly have had the 
vast body of technological invention which has marked 
the years since the Great War. It was economic 
interest which moved employers everywhere, and 
especially here in the United States, to set wits to 
work devising labor saving devices. 

And the way out is along lines of economic in- 
terest, rather than in dependence upon a fresh supply 
of brains, or even a larger use of them. Economic 
interest on the part of the employers of labor, the 
purchasers of labor, if you will, determined the more 
economical use of human strength and skill, and the 
larger use of less expensive machines—economic in- 
terest looking toward’ immediate returns. For, for- 
tunately, or unfortunately, as the event may prove, 
machines are not equal to human beings as customers, 
and the economies which they make possible in pro- 
ducing the goods do not overcome the need of dispos- 
ing of the goods beyond the purchasing capacity of 
the employed, much more of the unemployed. Dis- 
charging men and keeping them as customers Is a 
legerdemain not yet learned, and not likely to be 
learned. 

It follows that even employers have an economic 
interest which is not wholly met by getting ten men 


to do what one hundred men were paid for doing a 
little while before. Ninety disemployed—a word 
which really fits this situation much better than the 
commonly used term, unemployed—ninety disem- 
ployed make a dismal liability for stores and supply 
houses of all kinds. Their enforced idleness has an 
ugly tendency to stop the machines. There is a good 
deal more than this in the offing, increase of crime and 


_ indigence, suicides, even revolution if the thing goes 


on too long. Or else society has to carry the disem- 
ployed with doles, or, as we prefer to call them here, 
community chests, an inferior type of the same thing. 

The larger and the more pressing economic in- 
terest is on the side of the workers, rather than the 
employers. For, in the first place, the situation of 
every man who is retained at work is made more pre- 
carious and less remunerative by every man who is 
dismissed. The dismissed remain in considerable 
numbers to potentially compete with those who work. 
They lower the level of wages at which labor can be 
bought, operating in relation to the situation as an 
oversupply. Whether they are maintained by doles 
direct, or by community chests, they are supported 
chiefly by the workers, as all waste is paid for finally 
by productive toil. In every way the disemployed 
are on the backs of the employed, with uncomfortable 
and unendurable results to both. 

Labor does not need any extra supply of brains 
to discover this fact. The interest of those who em- 
ploy them, or disemploy them, may be for the time 
more powerful than the interest which the workers 
have in their own relief, because better capitalized 
and better organized. But unless the employing class 
are hard enough hit by the collapse of their markets 
to make adjustments, the workers are going to force 
those adjustments. No additional brains are neces- 
sary. Perhaps a more active use of the brains the 
workers have would bring results sooner. But in 
fact, and this is the point at which I am driving, it is 
the play of interest to which we must look for the ad- 
justment of economic relations. The present mal- 
adjustment is breaking down. It requires no brains 
in particular to know this. Nor ought it to require 
very large sized brains, nor very exhaustive use of even 
moderate brains, to bring home to labor the fact that 
it is up to the workers to save themselves. Perhaps 
when the water gets a little deeper they will strike out 
for shore, rather than drown. Folks who can swim 
are not any brainier than folks who can not. They 
have just had more experience in the water. We are 
getting experience in pretty deep water just now. And 
the shore is in sight. American labor is not going to 
drown. From whichever direction relief comes it is 
the drive of interest which is back of economic change. 
The drive is on right now. 


* ok * 


HEALTH IN ST. LOUIS 


“Mr. W. had an abcess on his lung and malaria fever in 
Crawford County.” 

“The J. children have severe cases of impetigo, also Andrew 
should go to the ear clinic. Meditation was prescribed for the 
other children.” 

“The children are in excellent health. We have attended 
to the teeth and find two of them to be overweight.”’—From casz 
records of the Provident Association. 
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Is Nature So Cruel? 


Henry Nehemiah Dodge 


We] OT HING is more fundamental and widespread, 
and no force more insistent and controlling 
throughout all animated nature, than the 

x4} parental instinct. The longing for offspring, 
the providing of food, shelter, and protection for the 
young—what more universal motive is there for the 
work of the world, the activities, foresight, solicitude 
and love, in varying degree, of man and beast, flying 
fowl and creeping thing? 

Whence comes this deep-seated, mysterious pas- 
sion? It could have come from no other source than 
the Source of All Being, the heart of the Creator. And 
if from the heart of God this mighty, vivifying stream 
has flowed through all the course of time, the very 
essence of the Divine Creative Nature must be 
Fatherhood. 

In what sense the Divine Fatherhood extends 
to the lower orders we do not know, but we are told 
that ‘not a sparrow falls on the ground without your 
Father.” The analogy between the Divine Paternity 
and that of man and beast is very close. Are not the 
care and forethought of the human parent who labors 
and lays up of his substance for the future welfare of 
his offspring, the unwearied activity and skill of the 
builder of the underground burrow lined with fur 
from the mother breast for her expected young, the 
bird’s nest built with song for the little brood to be, 
the spider-wasp laying up stores of food for its young 
which it will not live to see come forth, echoes all of 
that Fatherly care which laid the foundations of 
the earth, building them slowly through long geological 
cycles; which laid down the riches of mine and soil 
and sea, and clothed the world with beauty, that He 
might prepare a dwelling place suitable for His chil- 
dren, bearers of His image and heirs of His glory? 

But the intimations of nature are too vague to 
satisfy the questing soul. Disquieting thoughts and 
questions arise as to the age-long warfare and cruelty 
of man and beast. Did this too come from the Heart 
of God? Did not He who made the lamb make the 
tiger? 


“Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What inimortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry? 


Did He smile His work to see? 
Did He who made the lamb make thee?”’ 

How is it that He from whose heart of Universal 
Fatherhood sprang the parental love of man and 
beast, could so fashion nature that it should ever be 
“red in tooth and claw,” ever a scene of cruel strife 
and selfish ferocity? We may not fully solve this 
mystery, but we may look a little way into its depths. 
Were it not for the fact that man and all of nature’s 
children are subject to death, the equilibrium of na- 
ture would soon be destroyed, one species increasing 
faster than another, and finally all becoming extinct 
for lack of space and food. An instance looking in 
this direction is causing no little anxiety among our 
scientists by the rapid increase of certain insects, 


from year to year, which endanger our fruits and other 
crops, in spite of the efforts of the entomologists. 
The animated world could not long exist if the death 
rate were greatly diminished. 

But why should there be such wide-spread suf- 
fering? Why should not life be free from suffering, 
and end for all in painless death, a falling asleep in 
euthanasia? The mystery of pain is very deep, but 
much light is thrown upon it if we believe that this 
is not a life of probation determining our future weal 
or woe, but rather a life of education, that our Heaven- 
ly Father is making us “perfect through suffering,” 
that without suffering many of the highest virtues 
could not be; in fact, that death is a part of our earthly 
education, the release of the soul for a higher flight. 
We must revise our ideas of death. 

“Death is not death to Love, nor wounds nor tears 
Aught to delay His purpose. For each cry 
Bleeds His paternal heart; our pain is His. 

In His clear sight all shrinks to nothingness 
Before the eternal welfare of His child— 
Love’s consummation high, ineffable.” 

But how does this apply to the suffering of the 
animals and other lower orders. of creation? If for 
them this life is all, where does their education come 
in, and for what purpose? We are getting deeper into 
the mystery, but we may assume that if man’s suffer- 
ing and death are an education, a preparation for the 
future, the fact of similar suffering and death in the 
lower orders argues the possibility of a future for them 
also beyond this life. Have you ever had a dog whom 
you loved, and thought of his future? Have you 
never looked into his eyes and seen the love there? 

Does this thought of the immortality of all life, 
because sprung from God, open too bewildering a 
vista? Is this conception more difficult to grasp now 
than were the vast and inconceivable disclosures of 
astronomy and microscopy a few generations ago? Is 
it not more in accord with the scientific principle of 
evolution, that all creation should move majestically 
from lower to higher states, as well in the psychic as 
in the physical world? With the insight science is 
giving us into the immensity of creation, which 
strains imagination to the breaking point, there is 
more danger of our underestimating than overes- 
timating the glory of God in the sublime destiny of 
creation which opens before the eyes of one who is 
blessed with the beatific vision of Universalism. If 
on the threshold of our knowledge of the physical 
worlds we are overwhelmed with wonder, shall we 
presume to limit the possibilities of the psychic realm? 

If this thought of the imperishability of life 
seems to any to lack Biblical authority, and to run 
counter to the traditional belief, I would remind him 
that Jesus promised that the Spirit of Truth would 
lead his disciples into all truth, and I believe the 


promise is to all followers of the Spirit of Truth, _ 


whether religious or scientific. The Spirit of Truth 
is active in the world to-day, and the revelation is 
continuous. We need not confine our thought to the 
truths “‘once delivered to the saints,” but with open 
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mind receive whatever new truth it is given ws to 
apprehend. 

Have we given too ready assent to the assump- 
tion that nature is cruel to her children? There is 
another view of this matter coming into notice which 
relieves the character of God of His supposed part- 
nership in this cruelty, and for lack of which many a 
sensitive heart has grieved for nature’s children and 
lost faith in the love of God. 

William J. Long in his fascinating “Mother 
Karth’’* sets forth this fairer view of animated nature 
with much beauty and power: 

“One of the oldest of human traditions portrays 
nature as a provident mother, stern but divinely fair, 
who gives to all her children freedom, and to some 
alluring dreams of truth and beauty. This noble 
tradition appears in the religions of Egypt and India; 
it is embodied in the folk-lore of Algonquin and other 
American tribes; it is crystallized in the most an- 
cient surviving fragment of Anglo-Saxon poetry, in 
which nature is tenderly and confidently invoked, 
Hal wes thu, folde, fira moder! (Hail to thee, Earth, 
thou mother of men!) Long after the unlettered 
pagans who used this invocation had been gathered 
to their fathers, one of their descendants, Chaucer, 
repeats the same philosophy from the lips of an aged 
pilgrim, who taps the earth with his cane, as one might 
~ knock at the door of a hospice for shelter, and begs his 
‘dear mother’ to let him enter: 

““*And on the ground, which is my moders gate, 
I knokke with my staf both erl’ and late, 
And saye, ‘“‘Leve moder, leet me in.”’’ 

“Such was the conception of nature at a time 
when outdoor men were most familiar with her chang- 
ing moods and abiding influence, when they shared 
her bounty with thanksgiving or went hungry in her 
lean years without complaining, and died still trust- 
ing her. 

“We have changed all that, we moderns. The 
doctrine of a pitiless force now supplants the old be- 
lief in the motherly providence of nature. We are 
still prone to personify, for it is in our blood to regard 
nature as a living presence; but the books warn us 
that we must no longer include in our personification 
any element of beneficent design or moral purpose. 
They say nature is merciless, working out her evolu- 
tionary changes by a law of universal struggle, to an 
accompaniment of cruelty and suffering. 

“That is a terrible doctrine, and there are only 
two intelligent ways of facing it. The first is that of 
the historian. ... ‘Where did this new doctrine 
originate?’ . . . The second is that of the naturalist 
who demands, ‘How does this doctrine harmonize 
with the observed facts of nature?’ .... 

“Tn answer to the historian’s question of parent- 
age, it is commonly believed that the notion of na- 
ture’s cruelty is the result of modern scientific observa- 
tion; but that is a double error at the outset. The 
notion is not and never was the result of observation, 
and it was a graybeard when modern science was in 
its cradle. Poets rhymed and theologians explained 
it centuries before Bacon. . . . Curiously enough, 
it was not a scientist, but a poet, one unbalanced by 


“Harper and Brothers. By permission. 


the shock of the first evolutionary theory, who put 
the doctrine into its most familiar modern mold: 
“““Man trusted God was love indeed, 
And love creation’s final law; 
Tho’ nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shrieked against his creed.’ 

“This ferocious, red-with-ravin conception of a 
nature that shrieks against human and divine love is 
poetic nonsense. ... The amazing thing is that 
Tennyson voiced a fear that was wide-spread in the 
Victorian age; that his word has been more widely 
quoted than any other, and that it is still echoed by 
story-tellers, theologians, and scientists. 

“More pertinent, therefore, than any problem of 
origin is the question which rises naturally to the 
reader’s lips—‘How comes it that we accept or even 
tolerate this terrible assumption of ferocity in the 
natural world?’ 

“The answer takes us to the root of the matter; 
that is to the environment out of which it still flour- 
ishes—an environment of artificial competition. It is 
essentially romantic rather than scientific; it reflects 
a human mood rather than a natural fact. As Emer- 
son said, or implied, half a century ago, ‘when a man 
looks with ignorant eyes on nature the first thing he 
sees is the reflection of himself, nature being the uni- 
versal looking glass.’ 

“To illustrate the matter very simply, a farmer 
goes forth into a field, where he pauses almost rever- 
ently before a pair of quail that are leading a brood 
into an unknown world, guiding them to food, cover- 
ing them with their wings from the rain and, if need be, 
sacrificing life itself to shield the little ones from dan- 
ger. A hunter goes forth into the same field and 
exults in the clamor of his dogs pursuing a rabbit. 
Each’ sees his own mood dressed in feathers or fur; 
each makes a philosophy of nature, tender or savage, 
out of his own reflection. .. . 

“When a naturalist enters the wilderness and 
sees a great beast seeking its natural food, he no longer 
thinks, ‘The young lions roar after their prey, and 
seek their meat from God.’ That expresses a fact, 
if you substitute ‘nature’ for the Psalmist’s ‘God,’ 
but the naturalist, prejudiced by his doctrine, in- 
stantly assumes that the beast is like ourselves, that 
he is violently competing with other beasts of his own 
kind, and destroying or brutalizing weaker creatures 
for his sport or pleasure. Our poets, voices of a fight- 
ing civilization, shudder at the alleged cruelty of 
animals and join the Tennyson refrain of ‘Nature, 
red of tooth and claw.’ Our theologians, accepting 
the doctrine sorrowfully, deal with it timidly, mur- 
muring something about the harshness of nature as a 
foil for the tenderness of grace. .. . It is as certain 
as anything can be, that grace could have found no 
welcome or lodgment on earth had not nature pre- 
pared the way for the gentle guest. Among the 
lower orders, no sooner do you offer food or refuge, 
or any reasonable consideration, to the hunted deer, 
or the persecuted wild ducks, than they show how, by 
trusting you, that they have long been ready for your 
kindness. Among men it was not the strangeness of 
Christ, but his perfect naturalness, his harmony with 
instinctive faith and reverence, which caused the mul- 
titude to throng him and hear him gladly... . 
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“The old church fathers grappled with this same 
doctrine of nature’s cruelty, which they accepted like 
modern writers, without once seeking the facts or the 
evidence upon which it was based. Some said, with 
Augustine, that the strife among natural beasts was 
brought by Adam’s fall, thus curiously placing animals 
among Adam’s heirs, instead of among his ances- 


“Tf it be true that nature is cruel, subjecting her 
innocents to torment, then we must reasonably ex- 
pect to find such torment everywhere reflected; we 
must look to the poor creatures that live in the shadow 
of a pitiless doom to show some clear sign of its ad- 
vancing terror. As it is written—‘Ask now the beasts, 
and they shall teach thee; and the fowls of the air, 
and they shall teach thee; and the fowls of the air, 
and they shall tell thee.’ 

“You have only to open eyes and ears in the 
outdoor world of a morning when the sun looks over 
the hilltop, calling the day life up to play and sending 
the night life home to its covert to sleep, to perceive 
that something is topsy-turvy in this natural world, 
or else in our theory thereof. This morning hymn of 
awakened birds is an inspiring sound; a hymn of 
praise and prayer it might be called, if one spake as 
a theologian, or gladness at being alive, if one were 
content with the naturalist’s viewpoint. These ju- 
bilant birds give no sign or impression of being under 
a law of terror and cruelty. Here and there on the 
edge of the mighty chorus, you may hear a peep of 
alarm or a faint mew of discontent; some hungry crow 
or raccoon has eaten eggs for breakfast, or a human 
ologist has stolen another nest for his abominable 
collection, and a motherbird is now complaining of the 
matter. Her glad note is stilled for a time. . To- 
morrow or the next day she will be building another 
nest, and listening to another love song. Meanwhile 
a veritable hallelujah chorus is sounding through the 
woods; for a thousand birds can not stop singing 
because one careless sparrow has chosen a poor nest- 
ing place. 

“T remember my first morning in the June wilder- 


ness, remember it vividly with wonder and delight, as 
if I had just awakened to its swrswm cordd. On the 
preceding day I had tramped thirty miles by dim 
forest trail over which silence and peace were brood- 
ing, and at sundown had pitched my tent near the 
headwaters of the Restigouche. From deep sleep I 
was led by wild music into a region of dreams, and 
from dreams I awoke to such a tumult of melody as 
I had never imagined. A white-throated sparrow, 
singing on my ridge-pole, was answered by a score 
of his fellows, all joining in the cheery refrain of 
Canada, Canada, Canada! By the spring brook a 
hundred thrushes, it seemed, were blowing their silver 
flutes. The forests on both sides of the river fairly 
rang to the exultant voices of a multitude of war- 
blers; and though there seemed to be no room for 
another note, the chorus swelled and spread with the 
light till I wondered if I were awake or still dreaming. 
For many of these birds the heyday of love-making 
was over, or still to come; they were singing evidently 
in sheer jubilation of life, as any normal child sings, 
or feels like singing when he wakes once more to the 
call of a summer day.” 

We need not be dismayed by the apparent an- 
tagonism between the “cruelty of nature’? and the 
love of God. The happiness of nature’s children far 
outweighs their suffering, and we may well hope that 
the more human research penetrates the secrets of 
creation, the more shall we be justified in saying 
with the Psalmist: The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, and His tender mercies are over all 
His works. 

We must revise our ideas of Divine Love. Divine 
Love is Almighty Love, Lord of the tiger of the forest 
and Lord cf the tiger in man’s heart; not a helpless 
God, battling doubtfully with powers of evil—Or- 
muzd against Ahriman as the ancient Persians thought, 
God against Satan, as Christians have taught—not 
an indulgent God, sparing His children present suffer- 
ing when nothing but surgery of the soul will cure 
the soul. God is our Father, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 


The Man God Made 


Charles E. Packard 


G ®) HEN Prof. C. E. Turner wrote the “Child’s 


direct challenge to youth, a youth which is ideal 
enough to covet an unsullied body for the temple in 
which strong bodies may at some future time be 
created and nourished until they shall be born. 
Young women and men will do well to listen to the 
voice of this prophet, who says: 


And a new voice said to the people: 

“‘T am the generation yet unborn who by being well 
born and properly cared for shall lead the race out of 
the bondage of disease to a healthier, better, and happier 
life. 

“Thou shall have no temporal gods before me. 

“Thou shalt not bow down thyself before false 
images of temporal pleasure, or become bound by over- 


work or by intemperance in thy food, thy drink, or thy 
habits, for thy God is a righteous God and visiteth these 
sins in the form of physical weakness upon thy children. 

“Thou shalt not take my name in vain nor think 
lightly of me in thy younger days, for thou must begin 
when a boy or a girl to prepare for my coming, by build- 
ing a strong body and keeping it free from harmful sub- 
stances and the taint of disease. 

“Remember the pre-natal days and keep them prop- 
erly. Other days shalt thou do hard labor if need be, 
but these are the months that are mine, and thou shalt 
seek advice of thy physician and so conduct thy life 
and that of thy family that I may become strong and 
not afflicted in these days of my coming. 

“Honor thy sons and thy daughters, that our days 
may be long upon earth; when we are babes give us the 
food which nature intended us to have, and see that such 
hygienic measures prevail in thy house and in the com- 
munity where thou livest that we shall not be menaced 
by disease. 
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“Thou shall not kill our confidence in thee by telling 
us lies about ourselves, and when at an early age we 
begin to ask from whence we came, thou shalt answer 
the question truthfully and volunteer no further in- 
formation. 

“Thou shalt not make it easy for us to commit 
sexual excesses by neglecting to tell us at the time of 
puberty what changes are to come upon our physical 
beings, and at the time of early manhood or womanhood 
thou or thy trusted friend shall explain to us individually 
the nature of those diseases which may inflict suffering 
upon us and upon those we love, explaining also the 
rules of personal hygiene which will enable us to avoid 
all excesses that would make us in our generation unfit 
for parenthood. 

“Thou shalt not steal our peace of mind by failing 
to inform thyself and consult with us frankly upon 
problems involving the proper development of the 
body, the mind, or the social and religious con- 
science. 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness to what thou 
wouldst have us believe by leading a life which is un- 
hygienic, empty of serious thought, or immoral. 

“Thou shalt not covet ease for thyself or thy 
children, thereby forgetting the duties of every person 
as a citizen and a neighbor.” 


In the great series of human documents which 
make up the Old and New Testaments there is one 
verse which is of much significance from an embryo- 
logical standpoint. When the author, or authors, of 
the Book of Genesis wrote, ‘So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them,” some vital truths 
came into expression. The first part of this twenty- 
seventh verse of the first chapter is a direct statement, 
namely, that the creature man was made in the like- 
ness of God. It does not say whether that reproduction 
was a physical, mental, social or spiritual one, or all 
of these. The interpretation is for us to make. But 
the idea was so strong in the mind of the writer that 
he wanted to make it doubly emphatic, so he goes on 
to repeat it in a reversal of phrasing. Finally, to 
make himself entirely clear he specifically names not 
only man, that is, the male human, but he mentions 
his complement, woman, the female, as co-sharer in 
this presentation of His likeness. God then can not 
be thought of simply as Almighty Father of mankind, 
but He must be seen as Almighty Mother as well, a 
parent who combines all qualities of earthly parents. 
What a difference it would make in our thoughts about 
men and women if we could always have in mind a 
concept of their common heritage from God. Taking 
this statement of a mighty, throbbing human heart 
at its evident value, therefore, let us for a time seek 
out what science has had to say in regard to Crea- 
tion. 

The physicists tell us that all space is permeated 
by the ether. This is the warp and woof of the uni- 
verse. Within it throughout all the reaches of stellar 
space are numerous bodies of various kinds, such as 
stars and planets, comets and nebulae, organized into 
systems of which our solar system is but one. The 
globe called the earth is merely an infinitesimal part 
of one of these immense groups of heavenly bodies, 
according to the teaching of astronomy. What a 
sublime thought it is, this view that shows our relation 
to the vast expanse of a limitless Nature reaching out 
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and out trillions of miles into realms that are end- 
less. 

The chemist can take up another phase of the 
study of Nature. From him we learn that the aerial 
envelope is composed of minute particles which never 
cease bombarding each other vigorously. The worlds 
are found to be made of weighable, lifeless matter, of 
elemental substances, of extremely fine molecules, 
atoms, electrons, all in a state of very slow motion. 
In the last analysis we can reduce much, if not all, of 
the natural world to a large number of energy com- 
plexes, heat, light, electricity and so forth, con- 
densations of which give us the inorganic bodies of 
the universe. All this and every other fact about the 
phenomena of Nature gleaned in astronomy, geology, 
chemistry and physics, are tremendously interesting. 
Scientists in these and allied fields have formed 
opinions of considerable weight concerning the origin 
of this stuff called inorganic. It is a marvelous story 
taken all in all, but it is not the only event of great 
significance in evolutionary time. Here we mark the 
advent of a new principle in cosmic history, something 
which had been termed “‘life.”’ 

Away back in the mists of our world’s beginnings 
something happened, we do not know how, which 
formed an epoch of tremendous importance. Out 
of formless, inert material was fashioned a bit of 
substance unlike anything ever created before. This 
was protoplasm. Some magic chemist mixed carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, 
ealcium, sodium, iron, potassium, ete., in such an 
original way that a different product appeared upon 
the earth. Here was change indeed! A glassy, viscid, 
semi-solid bit of matter with numerous chemical and 
physical properties possessed in some degree by as 
widely different things as glue and sand, water and 
erystals, but in such combination and arrangement 
that it was none of these. It was quite unique, quite 
in a place by itself, alone. It was organic matter, 
vibrant with energies, wing. It had the capability 
of inherent motion. One could see it move all by 
itself, unaided. It grew by adding food particles to 
its mass, which it made over into itself in a perfectly 
astonishing manner. It was not like the crystal which 
just added on and on those fragments which made for 
mere increase in size, much as one increases the volume 
of an ice-cake by pouring freezing water over it. It 
tore down complex molecular food aggregates and 
built them up again, making use of their stored energy 
for its power supply. It responded to outside stimuli, 
the sun as heat and light, the cool freshness of the 
wind, the pressure of the rain. And finally it did 
something more startling, more unconventional than 
any of the foregoing unusual activities—it reproduced. 
It formed other protoplasm like itself, new units, new 
individuals which carried on this process of living, 
and thus became immortal, for protoplasm has never 
died, has never disappeared from the face of the earth 
since its creation, though some protoplasms have 
dissolved and dissipated themselves into the elements 
of which they are made countless times. 

At first these bits of a living creation were single 
units with limiting membranes, called cells. They 
could multiply by breaking up into several individuals 
or by having small portions pinched off the parent 
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mass, these assuming an independent existence. Then 
a new step was interpolated, and, instead of one cell 
continuing to increase in numbers, two like cells fused 
their content into a common whole previous to 
division. It was a stimulative act. By it a renewed 
lease of life was obtained. This was fertilization. The 
phenomenon of sex began, perfectly simply, normally, 
naturally. Reproduction was no longer asexual, no 
longer an individual matter solely. It involved two 
units. 

Very soon afterward a difference could be noted 
in some of the fusing cells. They were no longer alike 
in form and size. One was noticeably larger, less 
motile, filled with nourishment. It was the egg, or 
female cell. The other was in direct contrast to this, 
very tiny, highly active, stripped of its excess proto- 
plasm, a spermatozoon or male cell. Its function was 
to swim and seek out the egg, boring into it and losing 
its identity with the larger body. In some way there 
had come about a differentiation of the sex cells. 

About this time associations of cells were formed. 
At first these were all alike and were called body or 
soma cells. Thus arose a multicellular animal and 
plant, an aggregate of parts very loosely held together. 
To-day minute water-living organisms of the protozoan 
group, such as volvox, still sustain a relationship of 
this kind in the adult condition. Just visible to the 
naked eye, these little spheres of life units roll about 
in the water through the whipping of thread-like 
flagellae. In a creature of this kind we find what is 
known as the division of labor, because some of these, 
cells which make up the mass are set aside for one 
purpose alone, reproduction. They never do anything 
else in the economy of this household, and they are 
of two kinds, male and female. It is not long before 
we have the process of cellular differentiation carried 
very far. Certain cells contract, others carry on 
feeding activities, others protect. Then some of them 
come together in groups to form muscles. Their aim 
is to bring about progressive movement, and to that 
end they always work. Different cells have as their 
specific duty the response to stimuli. Nerve tissues 
appear. Others act in holding and supporting various 
body parts, or in protecting them, and we have con- 
nective tissues, bones, ligaments, tendons, or the 
epithelial tissues which cover surfaces outside and 
inside the body. Specialization of parts and differen- 
tiation of form and function could not help but lead 
to organ development, and animals had _ hearts, 
stomachs, livers, eyes, kidneys. These grew to such 
complexity and such dependence upon one another 
that a whole unified apparatus was necessary in the 
performance of a particular work. So it came about 
that digestive and muscular, circulatory, excretory, 
and nervous systems of high organization were needed 
to carry on the activities of life. And each one of 
these co-ordinating with all the rest produced a 
harmonious whole, a complex multicellular organ- 
ism. 

The evolution of physical form culminated finally, 
as far as the animal kingdom is concerned, in the 
human being, a creature quite fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. How tragic it is that so few, relatively, 
of the human race know anything of the details of 
their own bodily structure. But we not only have 


had an evolving of physical form, the mind has 
developed along with the coming into flower of reason, 
logical thinking, conscience. Morals and _ social 
responsibility have rapidly forged ahead with: the 
progress of civilization, until life to-day consists of a 
vast network of intricate relationships, an interplay 
of physical, intellectual, social, and spiritual forces 
so overpowering that they well-nigh unbalance the 
normal mind when it attempts to understand and 
read meaning into them. 

With the development of all these different 
activities the process of sex and reproduction has kept 
pace. In the one-celled organisms it is often a very 
simple process, a mere splitting into two parts of the 
cell. As we ascend in the scale of both animals and 
plants it becomes more and more involved. Com- 
plexification of form makes it more and more difficult 
for nature to attain her ends. Ingenious means have 
to be resorted to for the accomplishment of them. All 
activities are modified and diversified to fit cireum- 
stances. This is no less true of reproduction than it 
is of nutrition, excretion, movement. 

Just as there are differences in form and content 
of the sex products and the glands whieh produce 
them, so are there variances in the condition of 
development. One embryo requires more time to 
complete its growth. It is born in various ways, as 
in the case of the higher animals. More factors can 
be brought into play to influence its development. 
Finally in mammals and man the process becomes 
very highly specialized. But at no point along the 
line does it ever cease to be a natural event, never 
does it cease to be in keeping with the usages and 
customs of living activity. This point can hardly be 
emphasized enough. When the white heart of the 
lily receives its dust of golden pollen a new creation 
is incipient. No less beautiful and certainly not one 
whit less pure is the means nature uses in bringing a 
starfish, a butterfly, an oriole or a human babe into 
being. Why should we, then, look upon the for- 
mation of a new creature with such abhorrence, such 
prudery, such secrecy? Sex is not unclean. We think 
so because we have not known the meaning of animal 
structures, to say nothing of our own bodies. Socrates 
is credited with the admonition, ‘‘Know thyself.” 
This great philosopher realized the importance of 
self-knowledge. But perhaps he did not realize the 
immensity of the task. Thales did, we know, because 
when asked what was difficult he is said to have 
replied, “To know one’s self.” That is, indeed, our 
problem. It is not an easy one. We haven’t known 
and do not yet know ourselves well enough. We have 
not been taught what we should have been, especially 
in regard to sex. J. C. Funk says, “Education is 
considered by many as the only practical antagonist 
to vice and disease.” A constructive sex education 
administered sanely by a sympathetic, trusted person, 
a parent preferably, or a doctor, nurse, or sane- 
minded friend, will give to the average boy or girl a 
real aim for clean living, so that happy marriages and 
healthy children may be the outcome. It is as power- 
ful a weapon against sex experience that is immoral 
as anything of which we know, and it may be more 
efficacious than other measures of protection. We 
have revised our views somewhat, or if we have not 
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done that we have learned what we did not know 
before, namely, that self-control taught in childhood 
is the best fortification of our youth against the 
compelling urge of misunderstood sex feeling. 

We have made a rather sorry mess of the sex 
question, but we are beginning to make amends and 
to see some things more clearly. This improvement 
is very largely due to the spread and influence of 
biology. Medical science has adopted new tactics 
and is spreading propaganda as never before. Public 
health programs combat the social diseases by the 
informatory method, and great progress has been 
made in the control of infectious and organic disease. 
When foreign organisms lodge in the body, whether 
it be in the respiratory, digestive or genital tract, 
there is bound to be a disturbance. Diseases spread 
by means of invading germs and organisms, one 
system being subject to damage as well as all the rest. 
There is nothing unusual about this. If syphilis and 
gonorrhea are spread by contact because of specific 
micro-organisms, why should not the public know 
about it and be warned against them? Simply be- 
cause the reproductive system is involved is no 
justification for secrecy. Great efforts are being made 
to teach people how to avoid taking typhoid, small- 
pox, influenza, and tuberculosis. There is nothing 
here which requires that mention should be made in 
hushed tones. We must cease thinking of the repro- 
ductive organs as something foreign to the body. The 
student of anatomy, physiology, hygiene, embryology, 
and all the other zoological branches, comes to see the 
normality of this much-abused apparatus, and he can 
discuss it in the same dispassionate way that he 
would explain the make-up of the skeleton or the 
workings of the muscles. It is the only rational and 
sensible point of view. 

Man is admittedly a queer creature. He is at 
the same time rational and irrational. Sometimes 
faith has been lost in him, and we have had a doctrine 
of total depravity which has blasted the beauty that 
might have been brought to flower in him. In the 
General Confession there is the statement which some 
of us repeat unthinkingly I dare say, “There is no 
health in us.” A certain favorite old hymn carries 
the sentence, “And only man is vile.” In the Psalms 
we read, “Every man at his best state is altogether 
vanity.”” Does it help us to grow in godliness and 
purity if we debase ourselves and think of the stuff 
of which we are made as essentially vile? Fortunately 
we have contrasting views of man. Far-sighted souls 
have given us greater incentives to aid us in the con- 
quest of our animal nature. The worth of man as a 
part of the divine creation is attested by the same 
psalms which condemned him, in the statement that 
God has made him but a little lower than the angels. 
And Pope in his immortal essay gives us something to 
inspire us to try to live decently when he calls an 
honest man “the noblest work of God.” Humbled 
by a consciousness of their failings, but encouraged 
because of the knowledge that spirituality can be 
cultivated, few men are so base that they will not 
strive earnestly and honestly tobebetter. 

Nature has endowed us with great capacities, with 
gifts which have no price tag set upon their value. 
The human creation, this body of common clay, is a 


marvelous machine to be respected at all times in all 
its parts. It comes into being in a very wonderful 
way, but perfectly naturally. That portion of our 
structure which has been set aside for the continuance 
of creation is deserving of something better than being 
utterly ignored, joked about indecently, or vulgarly 
used. 

Marriage is a holy thing, something that involves 
more than physical nearness. The true marriage is a 
matter of the mind and the spirit. It may occur in 
these ways long before a lawful or physical relationship 
is established. If so these latter are made more sacred 
and more beautiful. This is not sickly sentiment. It 
is just plain common sense. The teaching of biology 
through the ages is perfectly plain on this score. No 
pretentious philosophy is needed to decide the ques- 
tion. No modern fads, no experimental “isms,”’ no 
breath-taking conduct, can strangle or destroy the 
simple truths which will persist through all time. The 
boy or girl, young man or young woman, who, feeling 
the urge of sex attraction in a physical way, gives up 
to it in an orgy of unsanctioned passion, is damaging 
one of man’s choicest possessions, one to be used under 
rightful circumstances to the ennoblement of the self. 
Such unwarranted indulgence can not be granted 
without injury, for love in its widest and only ade- 
quate sense goes beyond the body to the heart and 
soul. When we learn this fully we shall be able to do 
away with the misery and disgust, the ruin and folly, 
that often end in the divorce court. It is natural for 
men and women to be together, to associate, to enjoy 
each other’s companionship. It is not natural or neces- 
sary to break loose in a wanton gratification of sex 
appetite and sex passions any more than it is natural, . 
constituted as we are mentally and morally, to kill, 
to rape, to out-do the beast of the jungle in his sav- 
agery. It is as entirely consistent with nature for 
man to live sanely and hygienically with respect to 
the reproductive system as it is to obey the commands 
of the circulatory and digestive systems. The matter 
is one of training and education. Not that there will 
be no failures. Not that it will always be easy to 
govern and control temptation. We are heirs to the 
call of the wild, but we can fortify ourselves against 
the lowest impulses and motives by a mighty bulwark 
of defensive strength if we are given half a chance as 
we mature. 

In this connection a story comes to mind. One 
man said to another, “You look depressed, my friend. 
Of what are you thinking?” The reply came, “My 
future.” “But what makes it seem so hopeless?” 
“My past,’’ was the answer. In spite of the past and 
its blotted record I do not look upon the future as 
hopeless. I think that in the first chapter of the Bible 
we have expressed a potent truth as important and 
as meaningful to-day as it ever was. It has come 
down to us as a very choice example of the wisdom of 
a giant intellect. “So God created man in his own 
image.” Not his physical image. Ah no! Butasa 
mirror of the Divine Mind, the Loving Consciousness. 
If we strive to live to the most of our ability and to 
serve the best that we know how, we shall little by 
little reach an all-around development not yet at- 
tained, and finally, either here or hereafter, we may 
come to be like Him. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM A FRIEND OF MORGAN MEMORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

‘he story by Miss Adams of her visit to the South Athol 
summer camps of the Morgan Memorial interested me very much. 
As a member of the Woman’s Auxiliary of Morgan Memorial 
I am always pleased to see in print anything about that won- 
derful institution. 

When I read about the bed-time exercises the thought came 
to me that those poor children were getting a better moral and 
spiritual foundation than many children of wealthy families. 

At one of the winter meetings of the Auxiliary Dr. Helms 
told us that they keep in touch as far as possible with the lives 
of the boys and girls who have received training from them. 
Many of them are now filling positions of honor and trust. Of 
all the boys whom they have trained, he has found only three 
serving time in prison. 

If there were more such organizations in our big cities to 
take the children off the streets, there might be fewer “bandits” 
and “‘gunmen.” 

A. E.S. 


x Ox 


A CONTRIBUTION FOR MORGAN MEMORIAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I like the article about Morgan Memorial’s summer camps 
very much. I wonder if you won’t be so good as to pass on this 
wee check for the work. I’d so love to have that tiny part in 
it, after reading the story. I hope Miss Adams will write more 
things like this, she writes so eividly. 

IB (ES WY 
Su 
ON REVISING THE LAWS OF FELLOWSHIP 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The proposal to revise the Laws of Fellowship, Government 
and Discipline of the General Convention as set forth in the 
Leader of July 25, 1931, seems altogether reasonable. Having 
been chairman of a State Fellowship Committee for several 
years, during which time there was scarcely an act of the com- 
mittee that was not performed at a request from the office of 
the Secretary of the General Convention, it seems quite obvious 
that the present method is indirect and cumbersome, and is the 
occasion of tedious and annoying delay. As a Fellowship 
official, 1 was provided with no less than twenty-two different 
kinds of blanks, this number being required to effectuate and 
report all possible relations of ministers and licentiates (actual 
or prospective), to the denomination. Even the twenty-two 
blanks were not enough, for situations arise not provided for 
by any printed forms. 

By all means, for the sake of accuracy, promptness and 
efficiency, the Gencral Convention should be authorized to take 
over all the responsibility formerly devolving upon the Fellow- 
ship Committees of the several State Conventions. 

The denomination is under great obligation to the com- 
mittee for the conscientious and thorough-going manner in 
which they worked out recommendations for changes in our 
Fellowship laws. Our people everywhere will acquiesce in the 
evident desire of the committee to raise the requirements for 
admission to the ministerial office. However, at one point there 
is the appearance of meticulousness, if not of humor. For 
example, under the head “Exarnination,”’ Section V, this sentence 
is found: “‘Proof of the candidate’s intellectual, emotional and 
volitional power shall be insisted upon.” ‘Intellectual power”’ 
gets by, all right; but the ‘emotional and volitional power’ 
rather gums-up the works. To the mind of an old-timer, this 
would seem to require the services of a phrenologist; to the 
modern, the expert assistance of a psychiatrist, an alienist or a 
neurologist. And this starts one off on a by-path—but a parallel 
one. Since emotional and volitional states are influenced more 
or less by physical conditions, why not extend the diagnosis 


to the body, ascertaining the status of the circulatory, the respira- 
tory, the digestive, the muscular and the nervous systems, 
examining the “‘liver and lights,’ ascertaining whether pituitaries 
and adrenals are functioning properly. For man is fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and even slight maladjustments of the 
parts of the delicate mechanism may be of vital concern to parish, 
denomination and the state. 

Seriously, wouldn’t it be well to keep a safe distance from 
any semblance of the ridiculous by simply placing insistence 
upon “unmistakable evidence of intelligence, moral earnestness 
and integrity?” 

H. L. Canfield. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


ae 
SURPRISED AND ALMOST DISHEARTENED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is surprising, not to say disheartening, to note in the 
now frequent reports of the closing or merging of Universalist 
churches that there is seldom any expression of deep regret or 
sense of community or denominational loss. It seems to be as- 
sumed that we have nothing distinctive, and that the natural 
thing is for us to merge or federate with one of the large and su- 
perior denominations and lose ourselves in the larger unit as 
soon aS we may. 

One of the recent news reports in the Leader represents an 
influential group in one of our churches as positively alarmed for 
the religious training of their young people unless they soon merge 
with the local Congregational church. lt is to be hoped that we 
shall not be asked next to apologize for the mistakes of our 
fathers in ever founding a separate denomination. 

The excellent and eloquent address of Unitarian fraternal 
greetings by our admired friend, the Rev. C. R. Joy, at the 
Hartford Convention four years ago, recently reprinted, makes 
the “‘truth of Christ’? the keynote—equally pertinent at a con- 
vention of Baptists or Episcopalians or Adventists. It was a 
splendid thing for that evening session to make use of three 
classic hymns from Timothy Dwight and Washington Gladden 
and Theodore Parker, a selection much more fortunate than the 
average. Equally appropriate would have been the hymn, ‘““‘We 
praise Thee, God, for harvests earned,”’ by John Coleman Adams, 
for some twenty years pastor of the Hartford church. 

; A. N. Foster. 

Norwich, Conn. 

APPROVES CLOSER CO-OPERATION WITH 
UNITARIANS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

1 find the Reactions one of the most interesting sections of 
the Leader, but thus far have managed to keep from being a 
“reactionary”? myself. However, the last number of the Leader 
moves me to take my typewriter “in hand” and write you. 

For some time there have been murmurings, now faint, now 
clear, of closer affiliation between our Universalist Church and 
some other or others of similar aims and hopes. Rumored en- 
gagements have stirred our pulses, but the name of the party to 
whom we might become engaged varied so that nothing definite 
materialized. 

Now comes something very definite at last, in the overtures 
of the Unitarian Church. I, for one, want to express my satis- 
faction that this thing, hinted at, encouraged here, discouraged 
there, has at last seemingly come out into the open and is likely 
at Buffalo to be brought up for serious consideration. 

I want to give my “sensei” or agreement, as we say in 
Japan, to anything that will bind into closer fellowship two com- 
munions that ought to be one. For six years now it has been my 
privilege to serve as minister to a church of Unitarians and 
Universalists. Because they saw that two could walk together 
in peace and unity and health where both, walking alone, would 
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be likely to soon cease to walk at all, we have a federated church 
of this type in Danvers. We have so much in common and so 
little in which we differ, practically nothing in fact, that we pur- 
sue the more or less even tenor of our way in perfect harmony 
of thought and feeling. I love the Unitarian members in just 
the same way that I love the Universalist ones, and any stranger 
coming into our church could not tell one from t’other. 

It seems to me that we are both losing something, as dif- 
ferent denominations, something very precious and valuable, 
which we might have in close co-operation with each other. If 
we are not yet ready for a marriage ceremony to take place, we 
might at least get engaged and try it out and see if we are not 
well enough suited to make it a permanent alliance. We each 
have something to give to the other, and in the closest sort of 
co-operative work can present to the world a stronger front of 
liberalism and be of greater service. I, for one, heartily welcome 
the possibility of such a federation, or even union. 

Hazel I. Kirk. 

Danvers, Mass. 

* Ox 


THE KIND OF LETTER WE LIKE TO GET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

An isolated Universalist would like to put in a word for the 
editor of the Christyan Leader. The reactions interest me very 
much, but I do not agree with all of them. 
less and Christian manner in which you handle your critics, 
apparently ignoring the unjust criticisms, some of which are 
amusing to say the least. There was one that especially amused 
me, when one woman ordered her Leader discontinued because 
the editor said something about the D. A. R. which angered her. 
That was simply childish on her part. Others are dissatisfied 
about the name of the paper. ‘“‘What’s in a name?” Shakes- 
peare says, ‘‘A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
The Leader by any other name would be as good, providing it 
had the same editor. 

In regard to the name, it has, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
been Christian Leader more years than it has been Universalist 

Leader. J have taken it for years and have never before heard 
any complaint about the name. When I was a small girl my 
mother took the Christian Embassador. I remember it so well, 

as it contained a “children’s column,” and we children looked 
forward to the day when the mail brought the Hmbassador. 

Later the name was changed to Christian Leader----a large four- 

page sheet. Then in a few years it was changed to Universalist 

Leader. 1 donot know how many times the name was changed 
or in what years, but the name Christian Leader suits me all right. 


Since writing the above I have been rummaging. Recalling 
Dr. Tomlinson’s article, ‘“High-minded Criticism,’”’ in the issue 
of June 20, in giving the names of different papers he said Hm- 
bassador. I thought it was Christian Embassador, as 1 remem- 
bered it. So I hied me to the attic and rummaged, doubting 
if I would find what I wanted, but to my great delight I found an 
old copy of the Embassador, which proved that he was right and 
I was wrong. I found only one copy, dated Oct. 3, 1868. lalso 
found an old copy of the Christian Leader, dated March 19, 1870, 
the same form as the Embassador, only somewhat larger. In 
neither of them did I find anything said about what the name 
should be, and supposed it was changed by mutual consent. Both 
were edited by George H. Emerson, in New York. 

In the E’mbassador I found a sermon preached by the Rev. 
Asa Saxe, at a convention of Universalists at Providence, R. I[., 
Sept. 16, 1868. That interested me very miuch, as Asa Saxe was 
a cousin of my mother’s and he lived with her parents when he 
was studying for the ministry. That was before my time, but 
I have heard them tell about it. I was born and reared a Uni- 
versalist, so it is bred in the bone. I saw Mr. Saxe but once. 
That was at an association of Universalists at Hornell, N. Y., 
many years ago. He was a very old man then. It was not long 
before his death, which occurred at Rochester, where he preached 
for so many years. I quite agree with the reactions of Mary 
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Grace Canfield, A. {. Bicknell, Elizabeth Winchester, Robert 
Grenville Armstrong, and many others. 

And you, Mr. Editor, you delight me very much with your 
talks on birds and flowers and your wonderful descriptions of 
your journeyings “hither and yon.’’ I will mention only one 
or two. The California trip was interesting, as I had been over 
some of the same ground, but especially was I interested in the 
Vermont trip, as my ancestors came from Vermont, and I have 
heard so much about Windsor and Montpelier, where my father 
attended school in his young days, and it has always been my de- 
sire to visit Windsor and see the old brick house my great grand- 
father built and in which my grandfather and my father were 
born. My aunt visited it not long ago, and she said the house 
was still in a good state of preservation, although it was built 
about 1788. My father visited Vermont in 1876, and he found 
a cousin of his living in the old house. I was looking up family 
history a few years ago, and one of my father’s cousins wrote me 
that the bricks of which the house was built were made on the 
farm on which the house stands. He also said it had four stacks 
of chimneys. I did not know what that meant, I was talking 
with our minister, who is a Scotchman, about it and he said in 
Scotland they called that kind of chimney a chimney stack. 

I like to read about your “‘little hill farm,” and would like 
to tell you about my hill farm, but my letter is already too long 
to write to a very busy editor. J will say that my farm is situ- 
ated near the head of the west branch of the Genesee River, a 
little creek which has its source in a small lily pond called Rose 
Lake, a beautiful place until the timber sharks denuded the 
south side of the hemlock forest and the little N. Y. & P. R. R. 
spoiled the beautiful mountain laurel bank on the west side, 
on which, since the railroad came, the laurel has given place to 
huckleberries and wintergreens, but the second growth of timber, 
which grows fast, makes it still an attractive place for picnickers 
and bathers. 

We are about 2,700 feet above sea level. Over the big hill 
beyond the lake is a spring in which the Alleghany River has 
its source. There is a barn on the hill. They have a saying 
that when it rains on that barn the drops from the eaves on the 
south side find their way to the Gulf of Mexico, and those from 
the north side to the Great Lakes, and so on to the Atlantic. 

Dear Johannes, I hope you will excuse the mistakes of an 
old lady who can’t write very well, and is trying to learn to type 
her letters, which is slow work for crippled hands. 

Anneite Bishop. 


Genesee, Penn. 
* * 


JUSTICE FOR THE NEGRO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am afraid if we in the United States (North, South, East 
and West) do not treat our Negroes with justice we shall force 
them into communism, and certainly no law-abiding Christian 
American could wish for that result. 

Communists in Germany stoned the American consulate, 
erying “Justice for American (Alabama) Negroes.” Com- 
munists in Washington, D. C.,stormed the Capitol with banners 
denouncing lynchings. Communists in Chicago, Minneapolis 
and other cities invaded Negro churches asking Negroes to join 
them, for they, the communists, are not preaching or practising 
race hatred or prejudice. Communists white and colored (8,000 
strong) in Chicago attended the funeral of three Negroes (com- 
munists). : 

Now, are we Christians going to allow the Negroes to fall 
into the hands of communists, or are we going to live up to our 
religion, the “Brotherhood of Man?” If the Church of Christ 
fails it will be due to the Christians themselves not living up to 
the “‘spirit of Christ.” 

Furthermore, how can we expect loyalty and patriotism 
from a race that is to a great extent disfranchised, mobbed and 
lynched? 

Celestina Bachman. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GIVE THE BOCK TO SHAPHAN 


The reign of King Josiah was noteworthy because during it 
the Temple was repaired, but it was particularly marked by the 
finding in the house of the Lord of a copy of the law. Hilkiah, 
the high priest, discovered the sacred scroll, whose value was far 
greater than the sum of the silver that the ‘‘keepers of the door” 
had “gathered of the people.” Then follows a statement the 
force of which a careless or hasty reader might miss: ‘‘And Hil- 
kiah gave the book to Shaphan, and he read it.””, Next Shaphan, 
the venerable scribe, showed the hook to the king, and read it 
before him. As a result, it created a kind of moral revolution 
in Judah. : 

“Gave the book to Shaphan’’—that is the normal method 
by which God’s truth is passed on—from man to man, from 
generation to generation. Tradition is not enough. We live 
to-day in a world of books. Cral communication has its own 
peculiar tang and tone, yet, in the long sweep of time, life must 
express itself in literature, and truth finds its temple to be a 
library. 

The particular point that we would stress is that when a 
man has a good thing he should share it with his fellows. When 
he possesses the best of things, the Bible, he must not keep it to 
himself. Bibles may literally be given to Bibleless people, but 
that does not exhaust the duty of a Christian, which is to in- 
terpret and reveal to his fellow men the interior and vital mean- 
ings of that Word of words, that marvelous revelation to men 
of the thought and ‘will of their Maker. Too few persons to- 
day are proclaiming the truths of the Bible, which is a relatively 
neglected book. Let us feed daily on that Word ourselves, and 
be sure to bring out from it from time to time nutritious morsels 
of instruction and comfort to set on our neighbor’s table. Let 
us give the Book to Shaphan!—Zion’s Herald. 
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A CALL FOR PROPHETS 


Can men be prophets to-day? 
prepared and called by God? The answer is “Yes” to both 
questions. Every one, if he will but open his eyes, can see the 
crisis which confronts us. Any one who is sensitive to condi- 
tions must tremble at what the coming years may bring forth. 
But to see so much is to have taken the first step in the prepara- 
tion of a prophet. If, having had a vision of the great need of 
men for a word and a power from God, we do not turn our backs 
on that need, but struggle with it, determined to hear God’s 
Word and do His will, we may be sure that He will answer with 
light and strength. Each will see the truth in a different light, 
perhaps, but each will be called to speak his own message and to 
do his own share. Out of these united efforts, springing ul- 
timately from God’s own activity, will arise a new religion, not 
in books but in life, and human life itself will be transformed. 
Would indeed that all the Lord’s people were prophets!—The 
New Church Messenger. 


Are not prophets specially 
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CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


We are in hearty agreement with Mrs. Thomas G. Rees and 
Mr. Malcolm C. Rees in their recent pronouncements at the Isles 
of Shoals on what churches expect of their ministers. However, 
the question is more involved than would appear from the re- 
ports of these speeches. 

What, for instance, is the object of preaching? To com- 
fort, to illuminate, to clarify. It is likewise to shock people 
awake, to remind them of obligations and duties. 

The minister deals with facts—to which he gives a spiritual 
interpretation. But where shall he get his facts? From per- 
sonal experience and from reading. Here he is beset by dif- 
ficulties. From a mass of data, which shall he choose? One 
contingent in his church holds that he ought to preach “pure 
religion” —a term which often means that he must confine him- 


self to vague generalizations, or “‘stick to the Bible,” or ‘“‘keep 


within his own sphere.” Another contingent demands that 
he be ‘‘up to date.’’ He must deal only with current social 
problems, comment on the latest news. 

Jesus was an effective preacher because he dealt with live 
issues. His parables were derived from the life and events of 
his time. He scarcely mentions the prophets—except to refute 
them. Resting on ‘‘tradition,” threshing over dead issues, makes 
preaching “‘safe,’’ but not effective. To preach on live issues is 
notoriously dangerous—as Channing and Parker discovered. 

We hear of two preachers who preached on the New Fngland 
textile situation, “‘a great deal of which they did not understand.” 
Well, the minister may talk of poetry before men who know 
more poetry than he, or science before scientifie men, or economic 
problems in the presence of economists. But where shall he go 
for sermon material? Letter stick to Isaiah and Hosea, Jesus 
and Paul. Men are looking for comfort; they do not want to be 
disturbed. This will be safe—likewise futile. Any real preach- 
ing will disturb some one, but that is at least one object of preach- 
ing. ; 

A prominent layman came to his minister after a morning 
service and said, ‘I like that kind of sermon—it deals with 
modern problems without fear or hesitatvon.”’ If there were 
more laymen like that, there would be more real preaching.—- 
The Christian Register. 

MAY DROP JUVENILE CASES 


In at least one matter the report of the Wickersham Com- 
mission appears likely to bear immediate fruit. The federal 
prison bureau is drafting legislation to enable the government 
to withdraw from the prosecution of juvenile delinquents, the 
federal government not being equipped to handle the cases of 
child offenders against federal laws. The proposed legislation is 
directly in line with the commission’s recommendation in the 
matter. It is also announced in a letter of Sanford Bates, 
superintendent of federal prisons, to Senator Davis of Pennsyl- 


vania, that the justice department was not waiting for adoption | 


of the necessary laws, but was already working to “improve the 
situation so far as existing legislation will permit.” 


The pro- | 


posed legislation would ‘‘permit the government to undertake | 


the work and expense of returning minors who have been ar- 
rested in some foreign jurisdiction, back to their own environ- 


ment for whatever treatment the local community can exert.” | 


All of which is in the right direction—The Presbyterian Advance. 


* * 
A MAN OF GOOD-WILL 


In the death of Denis A. McCarthy, Irish-American poet, 
Boston has lost one of its best and most lovable personalities, 
but the country at large, faced with its problems of interracial 
and interreligious prejudices and conflicts, has likewise lost one of 
its noblest advocates of good-will. Dr. McCarthy was a devout 
and earnest Roman Catholic, but he was the sort of Catholic 
in relation to whom one forgot to use the qualifying adjective, 
“Roman.” He once rallied the editor of this paper upon the use 
of that qualifying adjective in referring to members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. We pointed out to him that in our concep- 
tion of a Christian Church and its catholicity not to do so was 
virtually to surrender our own ideal. The Catholic Church, in 
our conception, was neither Roman, nor Greek, nor Anglican, 
nor Independent, but consisted of the great body of all those— 
in time and eternity—in whom the spirit of Christ is manifest. 


None the less Dr. McCarthy suggested that the use of the quali- - 
fying adjective tended to stir up certain prejudices associated | 
with the word, and to that extent we have always regretted its : 


use, 7 


Assuredly, Dr. McCarthy was Catholic in the truest and _ 
widest sense of the word. He was Catholic in his Christian | 


outlook, taking into his fellowship all earnest and sincere men 
who shared, under other forms of faith and allegiance, his own 
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clear ideal of life and righteousness. He was Catholic in the 
interests of his life; a lover of truth and beauty wherever these 
were found; sincere and kindly in all life’s emotional side; a 
humanitarian in the truest sense of the word. 

His plain common sense was manifested in his attitude 
toward intoxicating liquor. In an area where many of his fellow 
religionists were very ‘‘wet’’ in their sentiments, Dr. McCarthy 
was notably and outspokenly ‘‘dry.’”’ He was active in his sup- 
port of the Association of Catholics Favoring Prohibition, and 
in his personal influence and through the use of his pen he was a 
strong advocate of prohibition. We asked him once how it 
came about that he was so pronounced in this course, and his 
reply was that he had seen so much of the evil influence of drink 
among Jrishmen and in his own immediate circle. He pro- 
pounded the rather interesting theory that an Irishman had 
naturally such spontaneity and exuberance of spirit that he had 
no need of alcoholic stimulants, which were bound to have a 
serious effect upon his sensitive and highly strung nature. ‘The 
present writer did not know Dr. McCarthy with the intimacy 
that was vouehsafed to some others in the Congregational fellow- 
ship, but one of the pleasant experiences of recent years has been 
meeting him from time to time on the streets around Beacon Hill, 
or in Boston City Club, where almost invariably there was the 
privilege of stopping for a few moments’ chat. It was always a 
refreshing and enlarging experience. 

Dr. MeCarthy was very active in the work of the Calvert 
Round Table, and in every movement and activity for the fur- 
therance of better relationships of good-will and understanding 
between those of all races and those of all creeds. Irish by 
origin and sympathy, and an enthusiastic lover of everything 
good connected with his native land, he was a true American, a 
man who lived in the very atmosphere of democracy and of the 
religion of brotherhood in which alone true democracy can func- 
tion.—The Congregationalist and Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
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SENIOR LITTLE WISER THAN FRESHMAN 


At last the high and mighty senior has fallen. He may 
stillstand high in hisown conceits and maystill insist that homage 
is due him from the underclassman, but Henry 8. Pritchett, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, is not very much impressed by the senior’s knowledge. 
The “ravages of forgetting’ have reduced the senior even before 
he receives his sheep-skin to a near level with the freshman. 
Such a devastating opinion is based on the results of an examina- 
tion given to 10,000 students in Pennsylvania colleges. 

The report states that “‘the college senior recognizes only 
sixty-one out of 100 words in familiar use by educated persons. 
The effect of the college on the word supply of the ordinary 
student appears to be almost negligible and in some cases posi- 
tively injurious.”’ One college senior recognized only twenty- 
three out of the 100 words in common use. He was ignorant of 
the meaning of such words as “‘inert,” “lenient,” “baffle,” and 
“immerse.” He thought “culpable” meant ‘‘tender,”’ “‘declivity”’ 
meant “climate,” ‘demure’ meant “abject,’ “benighted” 
meant “weary,” and “spurious” meant ‘“‘foamy.’’ The average 
- senior recognizes only sixty-one out of 100 words used in the 
test. 

The report states further that “the school and college 
curriculum consists of little else but isolated packages of specific 
ideas, segregated for the time being in self-contained courses, 
elected semester-wise and cut off by examinations and credits 
from any other living conditions. The sacredness of such sys- 
tems of credit coinage dominates both teacher and pupil. The 
raw information which the courses had presented and which, 
with proper treatment, might have contributed to a fine body of 
intellectual equipment, was dumped outright at the close of 
successive terms, and when the student came out of college his 
effective knowledge amounted to little more than when as a 
freshman he entered the institution.” 

These are sweeping statements, and if true, make the college 
course of little value and an unwarranted waste of time. We 


ean hardly believe that a word test of the nature described is 
sufficient to test the intelligence of a senior as compared with that 
of a freshman. It is quite likely that many men go through 


‘college with little intellectual progress in the four years they 


spend there, but, judging by results, a great number certainly 
profit by a college education and are made more useful citizens in 
the process. Whether the college is accomplishing its task or 
not is difficult to say on such a basis, but if it has taught a man 
how to use the tools of his intellectual life, and especially if it 
has shown him how to think, it has accomplished the major part 
of its task better than if it has made its graduates unabridged 
dictionaries, or walking encyclopedias.— Methodist Protestant 


Recorder. 
* * 


CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY 


The word economy is on every one’s lips, and a pessimistic 
note prevails whenever the condition of the country or our pros- 
pects in the immediate future are under discussion; but English 
people have always been at their best when their best was de- 
manded, and a man of the widest experience who was surveying 
the world situation the other day stated emphatically that he 
had never been so proud of his race at any time as he is in these 
difficult days. And, after all, are some of the “‘sacrifices’’ which 
we are being asked to make so very grievous? Would all of 
them put together reduce us to such a simple way of living as 
that customary in the time of our forbears, to whom many of 
the comforts, luxuries and pleasures of modern times were 
utterly unknown?—The Inquirer (London). 

* 
FACING THE FACTS 


In the old days courtiers, lackeys and court jesters were 
employed to keep evil tidings from the king. It was deemed a 
duty to prevent anything unpleasant from reaching the royal 
ears. In democratic America a similar idea became the vogue. 
A nation of fun-chasers became in a sense devotees of the idea 
that, in order to have a good time, you must forget all that is 
difficult or unpleasant, become deaf to the voices of need and 
suffering around you and cry: “On with the dance!”” A promi- 
nent woman complained that the unpopularity of her pastor was 
due to the fact that he rarely forgot the anguish and distress of 
sinful humanity and was always challenging himself and others 
to do something about it. “If only he could unbend and talk 
about pleasant things,’ she lamented, ‘“‘we could put up with 
him; but, alas, he always seems to have a new cause on his heart 
to appeal to our sympathies and make us feel uncomfortable.” 

The comparative adversity and economic insecurity of 
more recent months has helped to awaken some people to the 
folly of the above noted philosophy of cushions and rose water. 
Realities stern and grim have borne it in upon multitudes that 
serious thinking, the facing of unpleasant facts and the willing 
ministry of those who care in behalf of those who are in need and 
in pain, is not only a basic necessity of life, but is actually the 
only road to peace and to power. As that devoted soldier of the 
common good, Miss Jane Addams, has forcefully put it, “(Nothing 
so deadens the sympathies and shrivels the power of enjoyment 
as the persistent keeping away from the great opportunities for 
helpfulness and a continual ignoring of the starvation struggle which 
makes wp the life of at least ha'f the race.” 

To make our lives a daily expression of love will mean the 
facing of many difficult, disagreeable and dangerous facts, but it 
will not rob us of happiness. Rather it will increase our capacity 
for joy and magnify the true satisfactions of our human ex- 
perience. Let us thank God for the calls to usefulness which 
come to us in the inevitable challenges of every day. In the 
words of President David Starr Jordan: “To-day is your day 
and mine, the only day we have, the day in which we play our 
part. What our part may signify in the great whole we may not 
understand; but we are here to play it, and now is our time. This 
we know; it is a part of love, not cynicism. It is for us to express 
love in terms of human helpfulness.”’—Reformed Church Mes- 
senger. 
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Truth and Half-Truth 


Man’s Own Show: Civilization. By 
George A. Dorsey. (Harpers. $5.00.) 


Dr. Dorsey wrote a best seller entitled, 
“Why We Behave Like Human Beings.” 
It was a popularization of some of the 
more recent psychological theories. It 
had a wide-spread appeal because it ap- 
peared at a time when we human beings 
were rather disillusioned and apologetic 
about the mess we can make of living. 
At such times we are rather grateful than 
otherwise to people who help us to get rid 
of any lingering ideals, for we are thus 
saved from inner conflicts. The new book 
by Dr. Dorsey, which he unfortunately 
did not live to see in print, is not a hastily 
written work produced to take advantage 
of his popularity. Rather, it must rep- 
resent years of work, the accumulation 
and arrangement of data from many 
sources, the consultation of innumerable 
authorities, for it is a recital of the events 
and factors in civilization from pre-his- 
toric times and biological beginnings to 
1931. 

Can any one man tell that story, even 
in nine hundred and fifty-eight pages? 
Dr. Dorsey was an anthropologist, a stu- 
dent of human culture from the historical 
point of view. Because he deals with a 
vast subject and casts the searchlight of 
his investigating and speculating mind 
over immense stretches of time, the an- 
thropologist is tempted to make rather 
large claims, but surely no one ever 
yielded to that temptation quite so com- 
pletely as Dr. Dorsey. Part I brilliantly 
and most interestingly suggests by what 
steps man arose—literally arose, since the 
adoption of erect stature was important— 
from the ways of his ancestors in the 
animal world. Especially does Dr. Dor- 
sey enjoy himself when he deals with the 
primitive forms of religion. He concludes 
this part by quoting with approval Lan- 
dor’s remark that “what we call sublime 
is only the residue of infancy, and the 
worst of it.’ That is the first great fal- 
lacy of this book. What we call sublime 
is not what mankind in its infancy called 
sublime. The fact that primitive man 
had profound fears, inevitable to a creature 
so “recently”? emancipated from the merely 
animal existence of the forest, and that we 
are in large measure freed by knowledge 
from these fears, does not at all warrant 
the conclusion that religion, which once 
helped to keep men under the bondage of 
fear, has no place in the life of developed 
man. 

Part II describes the civilizations of 
Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, Rome, 
Judaism, and then, in a chapter entitled 
“Christianity Enthroned,” gives us in less 
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than a hundred pages a survey of the 
history of the Christian Church. Then 
we are shown the development of the 
modern scientific temper and its applica- 
tion to problems of the inanimate and or- 
ganic realms. These seven chapters are 
entertaining. Those who read them with 
little background of historical knowledge 
will be greatly impressed by the wealth 
of detail introduced, by the confidence 
with which the author enunciates his 
sweeping generalizations, and by the 
clever, almost journalistic, touch which 
turns history into a comic strip. The 
chapter on Christianity betrays on every 
page the author’s very strong prejudices. 
As in the story of Little Red Riding Hood 
it is the wolf which appeals to child lis- 
teners, <o in this story of our religion it is 
superstition, arrogance, corrupt use of 
power, and a weak surrender of man’s 
right to self-assertion which are brought 
into the foreground for emphasis. In- 
deed, this chapter of human history is pic- 
tured as a sorry exhibition of man at his 
worst. That the story can be otherwise 
yet honestly told, seems never to have 
occurred to Dr. Dorsey. We who inter- 
pret the same data in a way that reveals 
a succession of emancipations of the human 
spirit, and a progressive enlargement of 
human sympathies, are quite well aware 
that in the name of Christ and the Church 
great wrongs have been done, but the 
real story, so far as religion is concerned, 
is one of prophetic leadership from narrow 
to large sympathies, from ignorance and 
superstition to rational organization of 
life, from greed to service. 

In the last part of the book, which is a 
rambling discussion of various current 
issues, marked by ex cathedra utterances 
as dogmatic as any uttered by a Pope, 
our ‘“‘scientific’® student of civilization 
displays freely his fundamental conviction, 
the one which inspires throughout his 
selection of things he considers worth 
mentioning in his history of civilization. 
“Civilization from the beginning was 
material: Better control over the materials 
of life, over the things that mattered in 
life.’ That is one of the best instances in 
the book of Dorsey’s clever but fallacious 
use of language. See how complacently 
and quietly he equates the “materials of 
life’? with “the things that matter in 
life!’”” Thus he expresses the great assump- 
tion which controls his selection of ma- 
terials for his encyclopedic history of 
man’s culture. Again, ‘‘man’s business 
is to live on this earth and with his fellow- 
men.” We would agree, until we see what 
Dorsey means. “Faith in anything be- 
yond the sensible (presumably he means 
beyond what the senses perceive), devo- 
tion to anything beyond the reasonable, 
is an enemy of the human race. All that 
civilized man has done that would shame 
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a polecat, degrade a hyena, and make a 
cur hang its head, has been done in some 
god’s name and in behalf of some absurd, 
insane, or monstrous faith.”’ (Page 949.) 
Curiously enough Dr. Dorsey’s reference 
to shame on the part of polecats, hyenas, 
or curs is not substantiated by reference 
to any scientific authority. But the really 
interesting thing about the devilish things 
men have done (even when they have 
acted, as they supposed, in obedience to 
some supernatural command) has been 
that they have awakened to shame, and 
that the higher religions, especially Chris- 
tianity, have been very intimately con- 
cerned with such shame on man’s part, 
and with his deliberate abandonment of 
practises which aroused the shame. 

The need of our time calls, Dorsey says, 
for a rereading of Paul’s “aphorism.” 
The last clause of his encomium on love 
should read, “Faith is of the past; hope 
should be chastened by experience; and 
charity is misdirected benevolence.” Clev- 
er, but entirely negative. What, then, is 
Dorsey’s prescription? “‘The endeavor 
toward understanding, the hunger for 
beauty, and the urge for justice: and the 
greatest of these is justice.” 

Humanism will find a good deal of 
comfort in this work; it is full of telling 
attacks on the kind of supernaturalism 
that still offers a target to sharpshooters. 
But if the civilization it pictures has been 
man’s own show, the sooner man strives 
after something better than himself the 
better. 

IS EY OTE We 


x x 


Was Jesus Aloof? 


The Unique Aloofness of Jesus. 
Jacob Bos. (R. R. Smith. $2.00.) 


Jesus was a “mixer,’”’ according to one 
modern apostle of good advertising. Now 
comes Mr. Bos with the claim that the 
ground of Jesus’ power lay in his aloof- 
ness. His book is full of surprises. We 
think of the fellowship of Jesus with his 
intimate friends, but Mr. Bos says that 
he is “nowhere more clearly sketched as 
the aloof Jesus than in the scenes of as- 
sociation with His Twelve.’ Even the 
human understanding of them, of their 
weakness and their strength, Mr. Bos 
Says was that of one who was “super- 
naturally above them.” Much is made 
of his “hard and cryptic” sayings, which 
we had thought were rendered less cryp- 
tic, though no more easy to live by, as a 
result of our modern understanding of 
the popular life and language of the time 
of Jesus. The position Mr. Bos takes can 
be explained in part by the fact that he 
uses the fourth gospel along with the 
synoptics as a source for authentic dis- 
course and incident. 

After establishing to his own satis- 
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faction if not to the reader’s the utter 
unworldliness of Jesus, Mr. Bos tackles 
the Christian Church and exposes the 
worldliness that corrupts it. ‘‘Present- 
day Christianity is almost a total stranger 
to the atmosphere, attitudes and em- 
phases of the New Testament.” The 
church is too busy trying to make itself 
acceptable to the world. It does not de- 
mand the transformation of the individual 
as a condition of membership. “The 
church does not sense that it is an offense 
and an insult to all concerned to enroll 
men by clever devices before they catch 
any vision of the import of their accept- 
ance of even a church substitute’ for 
Jesus. 

One is reminded of the practise of 
a well-known Western preacher who 
each Sunday reads out as the names of 
new members those names that have been 
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found the previous Sunday in the visitors’ 
book in the vestibule. Nothing succeeds 
like success, and the accession of fifty new 
members each week soon made people 
think they must be missing something if 
they did not join! 

Christian ecclesiasticism suffers in the 
hands of Mr. Bos. “Adjustment to the 
people” was abhorrent to Jesus. Let the 
Christian parson realize that ‘‘what he in 
God’s name will do will have to be done 
for the people, not with them. God uses 
the man, not the mass.” Mr. Bos is in- 
cisive, sometimes cheap in his way. of 
putting things, but he points very clearly 
to many of the sources of weakness in 
modern church life. And what he says 
on this score does not rest for its validity 
upon the positions he takes up in ex- 
pounding the New Testament. 

1a 1D), IBke Sin 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MISSION STUDY BOOK 


Early in the summer, on July 11, we 
called your attention to the plan to have a 
_ mission study course at the Y. W. C. A. 
in Boston, with representatives from the 
different denominations and with Professor 
McConnell of Boston University conduct- 
ing the course. The sessions are to begin 
on Sept. 28 and the cost is $1.50 for eight 
lessons. 

Both those of you who are to take this 
course and those of you who will plan 
your own courses will be interested to 
learn something of the study book which 
is to be used—‘‘Christ Comes to the Vil- 
lage.’ Its various chapters have been 
written by women of wide experience. Dr. 
Eleanor T. Claverly of Arabia describes 
for us village homes and health conditions. 
Miss Mabel Ruth Nowlin of China, a 
specialist in rural work, brings to us the 
heavy burdens of the wives and daugh- 
ters of Far Eastern farmers. Miss Alice 
B. Van Doren, a member of the Arcot 
Mission and secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India, tells of edu- 
cation and religion in the villages of 
India, as she has long studied them. A 
concluding chapter by E. Stanley Jones, 
known and loved the world around, chal- 
lenges American women in behalf of their 
rural sisters in less privileged lands. 

In the introduction by Mary Schauffler 
Platt we are told that in order to realize 
an effective program for rural missions 
there should be first of all a real appre- 
ciation of the conditions and needs of 
rural peoples throughout the world. 
This book endeavors to stimulate such an 
appreciation. In a land such as our own, 
few of us have any conception of the 
poverty, the suffering, the ignorance, that 
is to be found in the villages of the Far 
East. How then, with all the good will 
in the world, can we hope to assist in the 


full development of such peoples? We 
need such books as this to show us how 
little we yet know. 

This study book, of course, is not com- 
plete in itself. It needs to be supple- 
mented by wide reading and study, by a 
knowledge of backgrounds, customs, and 
personal contact with those who can bring 
us first hand information. It does, 
however, show us clear pictures of the 
needs, the opportunities, and the difficul- 
ties to be faced if we are to play our part. 

Thoughtful people are convinced that 
the future of missions is in the rural dis- 
tricts. The need is greatest there, the 
people have fewest resources with which 
to help themselves, and, after all, the 
great mass of the Oriental peoples are 
villagers. Yet the emphasis in mission 
work has seldom been upon the villages, 
but upon the schools in the larger cities. 
To-day the need is felt for a change of 
emphasis. ‘‘Christ Cornes to the Village”’ 
shows the reason for this, and introduces 
us to the great field of the future. 

* * 
THE Y. W. C. A. OFFERS INTEREST- 
ING COURSES 


Through a committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of all denominations, func- 
tioning last year for the first time, we have 
found that courses in religious subjects 
are popular and well attended. For mem- 
bers of Mission Circles, particularly for 
officers and leaders, we recommend the 
following classes: 

“Jesus Comes to the Village’’—a course 
based on the current Mission Study book, 
and taught by Prof. Charles McConnell of 
Boston University. 

“Do you know what happens in the 
United States, in South Africa, in India, 
when a rural church actually plans a pro- 
gram to fit the interests of the small com- 
munity? This subject is so important 
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that many groups are making it the sub- 
ject ofspecialstudy. Members of women’s 
church organizations will be particu- 
larly interested in what Professor McCon- 
nell, an expert on the subject, has to con- 
tribute. First talk, Monday, Sept. 28, 
from 8.00 to 9.00, at the Y. W.—eight talks 
for $1.50. 

“God and the World We Live In’— a 
discussion class meeting Thursday from 
7.00 to 8.00 p. m., led by Dr. Kirtley F. 
Mather, head of Geology Department, 
Harvard University. Eight discussion 
classes for $3.00. 

This course should particularly interest 
our Clara Barton Guild girls near enough 
to take advantage of it. Here is just a 
brief word about the course: 

‘Are you young, modern, keen? Then 
you will welcome this course in which Dr. 
Mather will discuss such subjects as evo- 
lution, psychology, prayer, and religious 
ideas in the light of modern knowledge. 
Group limited. Apply early.” 

Another course which will appeal to our 
young people is “‘Your Adventure of 
Living,”’ in which Rev. Boynton Merrill, 
D. D., pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Newton, will lead eight 
talks. ‘What may a modern young per- 
son believe? There are so many atti- 
tudes toward life. Which is the best for 
you? How can you make the choice? 
Will you accept each day as it comes, or 
will you have a plan around which you 
will center all your activities?’ In these 
round table talks, Dr. Merrill joins with 
you in clarifying many of your question- 
ings. Group limited. Thursday, 6.00 to 
7.00, price of course $3.00. 

We urge you to take advantage of this 
next course, conducted by Dr. James 
Gordon Gilkey, pastor South Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, Mass. It is 
ealled “‘Youth Looks at Life.” ‘Dr. Gil- 
key, an ever popular leader of young 
people, will help them answer during his 
talks the following questions: 

Is enthusiasm about work a myth? 

Does opportunity come to the average 
girl and man? 

Is it worth while to live at one’s best? 

Dr. Gilkey plans these lectures especial- 
ly for business people in their twenties. 
If you are one of them you should secure a 
free ticket in advance at the office of the 
Department of Adult Education. Friday, 
7.00 to 8.00. First talk Nov. 6—three 
talks, free to young people. 

There are several other splendid courses, 
many of them dealing with life problems 
and the religious thought of to-day. If 
you are interested, communicate with our 
own headquarters, 176 Newbury Street, 
or write direct to the Y. W. C. A. on Clar- 
endon St., Boston, Mass. 

Year after year these splendid courses 
are open to our women and to our young 
girls. They are educational. They are 
most helpful. We urge you to take ad- 
vantage of them. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


ADVENTURE ‘ 
* Pann * 
iS And I saw a new heaven anda * 


* new earth—Revelation 21:1. 

If you want your life to be full of 
adventure, you must base it upon 
creative goodness. There is no 
* real adventure in sin. Every new ~* 
* sin has its parallel in past times. ~* 
* But there is always some new good- 
* ness possible. There is new inter- 
national goodness, new medical 
goodness, new inter-church good- 
ness, new scientific goodness, new 
* social, educational, industrial and * 
racial goodness. Everywhere you * 
look there is room for new goodness. * 
In goodness are the opportunities * 
which will satisfy the craving for * 
adventure and lead one on to the * 


x * * 


* greatest of adventures—the dis- * 
* covery of God. % 
* * 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TICN OCF THE G.S.S. A. 


This great gathering of church school 
workers should take a first place in our 
thinking from now until Oct. 17, when 
we convene at Grace-Messiah Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

What is the use of conventions, anyway? 
They cost a lot of money. Could we not 
do without them? Well, what about it? 
Would you be willing to do without the 
friends you have made at conventions? 
Would you be willing to do without the 
new ideas your workers have brought 
home from conventions? Would you be 
willing to give up the acquaintance with 
denominational leaders resulting from 
conventions? Would you be willing to 
do without the consciousness of friendly 
help always ready at Headquarters, 
which has largely been developed and is 
each year strengthened by this custom of 
getting together in conventions? Would 
you be willing that your school should 
lose the stimulus of comparison with 
other schools, and the challenge of being 
united for a great task which inevitably 
follow conventions? 

Since conventions then play so im- 
portant a part in our church school life, 
we beg every reader of these lines to use 
all possible influence to have a good dele- 
gation present from his own _ school. 
Your superintendent ought to be there! 
Your minister ought to be there! As 
many as possible of your teachers ought to 
be there! Find out to-day if your dele- 
gates have been chosen. Your superin- 
tendent will know how many your school 
mey send, and will receive credentials 


for those attending. Ask him if this im- 
portant matter is to receive attention. 

Do you want to be present at that hap- 
py Get-Together at the Grace-Messiah 
Church on Saturday evening, Oct. 17? 
At the church service Sunday morning? 
At the business session at the Hotel 
Statler on Monday, Oct. 19?’ At the 
Pageant on Tuesday evening? Do you 
want to hear Dr. Capen of Buffalo Uni- 
versity, son of President Capen of Tuits 
College? Do you want to attend the 
group conferences on Tuesday morning, 
Oct. 20, when practical problems will be 
discussed by experienced workers? 

Really, you will have to come! There 
are too many good things that you can’t 
afford to miss! 

Study all the announcements in the 
Chrislian Leader, that you may know 
everything you ought to know about this 
happy occasion, and what to do to be a 
part of it. If you can not come for the 
whole time, come for what you can. 
Near-by New York church schools ought 
to have a large representation for single 
days, if not more. 

In other words, come to Buffalo for the 
Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church. 


STUDYING THE CHANGING 
STATUS. OF MISSIONS 

A Commission representing eight Protes- 
tant denominations has been sent to the 
Orient to study changing conditions in 
Japan, China, and India. This commis- 
sion is trying to find answers to five 
questions proposed by Dr. John R. Mott: 

1. How successfully are the attitude 
and work of the Missions adapted to the 
national genius and cultural heritage of 
the people? In other words, are the Mis- 
sions sufficiently naturalized or are they 
unduly transferring Western traditions 
and patterns to the Orient? 

2. What distinctive values can Ameri- 
can Christians derive from the faith, the 
achievements and the fellowship of Orien- 
tals? 

3. How do the results of Christian in- 
stitutions compare in efficiency and in 
achievements with corresponding govern- 
ment and non-Christian institutions? 

4. What expansion, readjustment or 
recasting of missionary enterprise is called 
for? 

5. What does experience show to have 
been the advantages or disadvantages of 
co-operation among the Christian agencies 
in India, China, and Japan, and what, if 
any, further co-operative measures should 
be taken? 

Merely to read over such a list of ques- 
tions reveals something of changes going 
on in the mission field and among the 


workers at home. If Universalist people 
are to be intelligent in the management 
of their own mission, they need to know 
something of the findings of this com- 
mission when they are reported, and some- 
thing of how our own Dr. Cary would 
answer them now. 
x * 
FIRST NEWS FROM THE MURRAY 
GRCVE INSTITUTE 


It was a loyal and enthusiastic group 
which gathered in the Memorial Church 
at Murray Grove for the opening of the 
Institute on Sunday evening, Aug. 30— 
young people, happy to be together again 
and eager for something to take home to 
the beloved church, Mission Circle ladies 
who want to know all about the study 
book, old-timers who have loved Murray 
Grove from its beginning, and girls and 
boys who had never seen the place before. 

Dr. Huntley, as dean, welcomed the 
group, and each member of the faculty 
spoke briefly, describing the courses of- 
fered. Registration slips were passed 
and courses were chosen. Then the group: 
scattered to sing and to chat, while the 
faculty worked out a schedule and planned 
the week’s recreation. 

Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and New Jersey, are 
the states represented. 

Mr. Hempel, who had not visited 
Murray Grove since 1920, was loud in 
praise of the many improvements. 

Eagerly all looked forward to another 
successful Institute for Religious Educa- 
tion. An unusually large group registered 
for the Y. P. C. U. week-end, Sept. 6 and 7. 


co * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


These are the days when all the training 
and inspiration that our teachers have re- 
ceived come to the surface. If you could 
spend a day here at the office during this 
early fall season, you would feel certain 
that it will be a great winter in our church 
schools. Request upon request has 
reached us for course material, for every 
grade in the school. And we have had 
dozens of callers who have come in to look 
over our material, and mapped out their 
work ‘‘on the spot.’ We are glad to 
render service, and to greet these friends. 
Among the folks who have dropped in for 
a few moments, or spent an hour or two 
with us, recently, have been Rev. and 
Mrs. Tracy Pullman of East Cleveland, 
Ohio, Rev. Clarence Eaton of Weymouth, 
Mass., and Rev. Benjamin White of New- 
tonville, Mass. 

Mr. J. Wayne Haskell, formerly direc- 
tor of religious education at North Attle- 
boro, Mass., has accepted a like position 
with the Davenport, Iowa, Methodist 
church. This church has an enrolment 
of 1,600 members. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman of 
Cleveland, Ohio, were callers at Head- 
quarters, Thursday, Sept. 3. 


Rey. Walter Wolfe, who left the minis- 
try about a year ago to go into business 
in Philadelphia that he might get the best 
' medical treatment for an invalid daughter, 
is now making arrangements to sell his 
business and return to the ministry. 


Rev. Frederick A. Mooney of Palmer, 
Mass., Rev. F. B. Chatterton of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and Rev. George M. 
Gerrish of Rockport, Mass., called at the 
Leader office Monday, August 31. 


Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of Weymouth, 
Mass., called at Headquarters Tuesday, 
Sept. 1. 


Rev. and Mrs. Henry Monfort Cary 
announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Julia Monfort, to Mr. Hugh Stevenson 
Tigner, on Thursday, August 20, at Cx- 
ford, Mass. 


Rev. Henry E. Polley, for several years 
past minister of the church in Markesan, 
Wis.,.is recovering from a heart strain 
which came upon him suddenly the latter 
part of May while he and his brother were 
preparing for the summer at Algoma Camp 
for Boys on a lake near Oshkosh, Wis. 
Mr. Polley’s physician orders him to 
have complete rest and quiet for several 
months. Mr. and Mrs. Polley will re- 
main at the camp for some weeks yet, and 
then take up their residence in Oshkosh, 
where they lived many years. 


Mr. Arthur W. Webster, student pastor 
at Essex, Mass., has been preaching 
through the summer recess in Kensington, 
N. H. He returns to Essex to open the 
new season on Sept. 138. 


Rev. W. A. Haney of Taunton, Mass., 
was at Headquarters Sept. 2, to report 
- that after a pleasant vacation with the 
family of his brother, Charles A. Haney, 
in Whitefield, N. H., he would now visit 
his mother in Newark, N. J., up to the 
opening of his church services in Taunton 
on Sept. 13. 


The many friends of Rev. James F. 
Albion, D. D., will be pleased to know 
that he is rapidly recovering his normal 
strength of body and spirit. Dr. and Mrs. 
Albion on Sept. 15 will remove from 
Provincetown, Mass., to Framingham 
Center. 


Mr. George Wood, Tufts 1932, will be 
the preacher at South Weymouth, Mass., 
on Sept. 13, opening the fall season. 


Rey. Benjamin F. White, the new min- 
ister at Newtonville, Mass., has now re- 
moved to that city. His home address is 
at 12 Madison Street, Newtonville. The 


and Interests 


opening service for the new season will be 
held on Sept. 13. 


The federation of the Universalist and 
Congregational churches in Hardwick, 
Mass., has released Mrs. Anna B. Park- 
hurst from her duties as assistant to the 
minister of the Universalist church. Mrs. 
Parkhurst, however, has rented the Uni- 
versalist parsonage in Hardwick and plans 
to remain there during the coming year. 
Her son Wallace is to be teacher of mathe- 
matics and baseball coach at the high 
school in Dartmouth, Mass., the coming 
year, while her other son, John, will enter 
upon his sophomore year at Tufts College. 


Massachusetts 


Oxford.—Rev. Edward Ellis, summer 
pastor. The church at Oxford is coming 
to the end of a very profitable summer. 
Our congregations have increased with 
each service. On Aug. 30, we reached our 
highest point in attendance, with sixty- 
one present, including six persons from 
Braintree, five from Quincy, three from 
Amesbury and one from Spencer. The 
collection amounted to $9.25, which is 
the largest amount taken in at one service 
for several years. It is the desire of the 
people that Mr. Ellis return to them again 
next summer. The members of the church 
are rejoicing that Mr. J. E. Darling, one 
of the oldest members of the church and 
treasurer of the parish, is able to be up 
and attending services after a long and 
serious illness. 

Amesbury.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, 
pastor. During the summer we have had 
our vestry repaired. A new cement floor 
has been laid in place of the old board 
floor, which was giving us trouble nearly 
all the while. The fall season opens on 
Sept. 18. On Sept. 24, we plan to open 
and christen the renewed vestry with a 
“Cheerio” supper. During July and Au- 
gust, our pastor preached in West Haver- 
hill, where the congregation ran from 
eighteen to fifty-four, with an average of 
thirty-two. 

East Boston.—Rev. S. Laurine Free- 
man, who has been the minister here for 
the past several years, when a really 
remarkable work has been accomplished, 
sends to the trustees and members of the 
parish her resignation. Miss Freeman is 
at this time very ill in her home, 368 
Central Street, Saugus. The letter con- 
veying her resignation is so characteristic 
of Miss Freeman that we reproduce it 
here: ‘This letter has been delayed too 
long, but I think most of you know why. 
I have so hoped it would not have to be 
sent, but now the call is unmistakable. 
Sorrowfully and regretfully I must tender 
my resignation as your pastor—formally 
to the officials of the church, and lovingly 
to every man, woman and child connected 


with it. It has been such a blessed priv- 
ilege to be associated with you and to share 
in your joys and sorrows. Best of all, 
perhaps, has been the happiness of seeing 
you carry on so gallantly in my absence. 
Every department has worked at top 
speed and you have been so kind and help- 
ful to each other. I can never forget it. 
As to your kindness and generosity to me 
personally, words fail me to make any 
adequate expression of appreciation. It 
would be unwise to mention any one in- 
dividual or group, for all have been so 
loyal and so wise. My deepest gratitude 
goes to those who gave their services as 
supplies and interim pastors. Their help- 
fulness will never be forgotten. For each 
one of you, to the very end of my life, will 
go forth heartfelt prayers for your true 
happiness. May All Souls be always a 
true church home to you as it will be to 
me.” 
New York 


Middleport.—Rev. Donald K. Evans, 
pastor. Mr. Evans has been spend- 
ing his vacation in Vermont and Ohio. 
Our church has remained open during the 
entire vacation period for the first time in 
many years. Supply preachers have been 
Rev. Roscoe A. Walters of Eldorado, Ohio, 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt of Rochester and Mrs. 
Ethel Freeman Nickelsen of Brooklyn. 
Mrs. Nickelsen and Mr. Walters both re- 
ceived their early training in our church 
school, and Mr. Blauvelt is a former pas- 
tor. Attendance during these services 
has been well up to the average, interest 
has been kept alive and an easier start is 
anticipated for the next year’s work. Our 
church has recently suffered a loss in the 
death of Edgar Knapp. Mr. Knapp has 
for many years been a liberal and consist- 
ent supporter of all our church activities. 


Vermont 


Hartland Four Corners.—Rev. William 
L. Forkell, pastor. Our Universalist 
church has united for work and worship 
during the past year with the Congrega- 
tional church, the two societies forming 
the Hartland Religious Association. It is 
hoped that later the local Methodist 
church will join the association, making 
one united church for the town. They 
have called Rev. W. L. Forkell as pastor 
and a renewed interest in both societies 
has resulted. Our Universalist church at 
the Four Corners now has four months of 
preaching instead of the few Sundays in 
the summer, as in recent years. The Sun- 
day schools are doing fine work and are 
well attended, and the young people are 
organized to receive specific training. 
Old Home Sunday was observed for. the 
eleventh season on August 16 at the Meth- 
odist church. Rey. Stanley G. Spear, 
Beverly, Mass., preached the anniversary 
sermon. At the afternoon service, Rev. 
W.S. Harris of the Methodist church at 
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White River Junction was the preacher, 
and at both services the church was filled 
to capacity. The lunch hour was a time 
for the reunion of old friends. In the 
evening at the community service at 
Damon Hall a splendid musical concert 
was given under the direction of Mrs. Alice 
Wills, with 267 persons present. It was 
pronounced the best Old Home Sunday 
during the eleven years. North Hartland 
celebrated its centennial at the church 
there on Aug. 23. Dr. Forkell and Rev. 
W. T. Best arranged the service. Other 
speakers and musicians had part in the 
service, which was attended by more 
than 200 people. Aug. 30 at the Univer- 
salist church, Mr. Spear spoke to a con- 
gregation numbering 100, and received 
two persons to church membership. Aug. 
31 at the Universalist Hall occurred the 
annual meeting of the Hartland Religious 
Association, with a large attendance of 
interested people. Reports were given 
and new officers elected for the coming 
year. The young people served light re- 
freshments. The spirit of optimism and 
good fellowship is marked at all gather- 


ings. 


ook 
A ONE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION 


Mrs. Caroline Adams Chase celebrated 
her one hundredth birthday on August 
20, 1931, at her home, 65 Congress Street, 
Portland, Maine. Thirty-five. of her 
friends called to extend congratulations. 
She was the recipient of a large number 
of gifts, including a purse of gold, tele- 
grams, nearly a hundred cards and letters, 
and a profusion of flowers which complete- 
ly filled the room in which she received. 

Mrs. Chase was born in Concord, Vt., 
August 20, 1831. She has been a resident 
of Portland fifty-one years, moving there 
from Orange, Mass., in 1880. Her hus- 
band, Jefferson Chase, for many years a 
deacon in the Church of the Messiah, died 
in 1902. 

Mrs. Chase is a woman of much charm, 
and endears herself to all with whom she 
comes in contact. Her life has had its 
share of tragedy and happiness, but al- 
ways she has met trouble with a sweet 
faith and serenity which is registered in 
her face. Her friends often say of her 
that her face is a benediction. She is 
a member of the Church of the Messiah, 
and has been active in its work until in- 
creasing years have kept her more closely 
at home. The last sale of the Ladies’ Aid 
found mittens knit and needlework done 
by her. Incidentally we might mention 
that during the first three months of this 
year fourteen pairs of mittens were knit 
by her, and eight books read. She also 
reads the daily paper and the Christian 
Leader regularly, with much interest. 

Three years ago during the Presidential 
campaign, Mrs. Chase decided she would 
like to vote for Mr. Hoover, and accord- 
ingly went down to City Hall to register. 
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She is the oldest person of either sex ever 
to register to vote in Portland. 

Her immediate family consists of her 
daughter, Miss Eva M. Chase, who live 
at home, and her son, Lyle B. Chase of 
Philadelphia, who was present at the birth- 
day anniversary. 


- WHO’S WHO 2 


zs Henry Nehemiah Dodge, born 
* in 1848, is a dentist who practised * 
* for many yearsin Morristown, N. J., 
* and New York. HeisanM.D.of * 
* the College of Physicians and Sur- 
* geons, a D. D. S. of the Philadel- * 
* phia Dental College, a Litt. D. of * 
* Tufts and Buchtel, and an M. A. * 
* of St. Lawrence. Heis the author * 
* of “Christus Victor,” “The His=)* 
* tory of the West,” “John Murray’s 
* “Wandfall;” and “A Flower of the * 
* Field,” all volumes of poetry. He 
* is an occasional contributor to re- 
* ligious and dental journals. 
e Prof. Charles E. Packard is in- * 
* structor in Zoology in the Univer- 
* sity of New Hampshire. m 
* Dr. George Ezra Huntley was for * 
* sixteen years president of the Gen- * 
eral Sunday School Association. * 
* Before that time he was a member * 
* of the faculty of the Theological * 
* School of St. Lawrence University. * 
* He is the author of “Seeing Straight * 
* in the Sunday School” and ‘‘Hope 
* Victoria at the Helm.” 
“ Rev. Stanley Manning is Su- 
* perintendent of Churches in Maine 
* and lives in Augusta. 
- Rev. Robert Whitaker of La 
* Crescenta, Cal., is a Baptist clergy- 
* man, born in England, educated at 
* Lawrence Academy and Newton 
* Theological Seminary. He is the 
* author of several books of essays 
* and one volume of poetry. 
* 
* 
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FROM MURRAY GROVE 


Good Luck, August 24.—The fair held 
last week by the Murray Grove Associa- 
tion was one of the most successful in the 
history of this organization. Miss Grace 
Rice of Rochester, N. Y., chairman of 
the fair committee, reported net profits 
of $750, with the proceeds still coming in. 
This fair was held last week on Friday 
and Saturday nights. 

The largest number of guests at the 
Murray Grove House this summer was 
over last week end, when there were some 
ninety-six guests—a happy party in spite 
of the continuous rain. Rev. Robert 
Tipton of Philadelphia preached on Sun- 
day last. 

The annual election last week of the 
Murray Grove Association chose the 
following: President, Frank Burton Smith, 
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7820 Old York Road, Philadelphia; vice- 
president, E. Waller, Philadelphia; treas- 
urer, C. W. Gabell, Philadelphia; secretary, 
Miss Agnes Nicol, Scranton, Pa.; new 
trustees, Mrs. John Blatter of Baltimore, 
Md., Frank Wilson of Brooklyn, Robert 
Tipton of Philadelphia, Fred DeCamp of 
Newark, N. J. Mr. DeCamp is also at- 
torney for the association. 

Those who have attended the Murray 
Grove meetings year after year, say that 
this summer has been the most inspiring 
and successful in its history. 

The institute held yearly will begin 
Saturday, August 29, and last the follow- 
ing week. The meetings will close with 
Labor Day, when the yearly boating party 
will be held. The faculty of the institute 
includes Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
as dean, who gives courses in School 
Management; Carl A. Hempel, who 
teaches Young People’s Materials and 
Methods, covering the church school and 
the Young People’s Christian Union, the 
most important young people’s society of 
the Universalist Church; Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., who will lead a discussion 
course on ““‘What Makes Up the Mind;’’ 
Mrs. Huntley, wife of Dr. Huntley, Mis- 
sion study class from the book, “Christ 
Comes to the Village.’ Sessions will be 
held daily, beginning Monday and ending 
Saturday. . ; 

Saturday evening, Sept. 5, the Y. P. 
C. U. will hold a banquet and masquerade 
party. Stewart Diem, president of the 
Metropolitan District Y. P. C. U., will 
be in charge. ' 

Rev. George E. Huntley will preach on 
August 29, and Rev. John van Schaick, 
D. D., editor of the Christian Leader of 
Boston, Mass., will preach on Sunday,. 
Sept. 6— New Jersey Courier. 


* * 


DEATH OF REV. S. LAURINE 
FREEMAN 


Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, pastor of the 
church at East Boston, Mass., died at 
her home in Saugus, Sept. 5. 


* x 


THE RED CROSS 


The American Red Cross distributed 
510,000 assortments of garden seed to 
farmers in the stricken drought areas for 
the spring and summer gardens of 1931. 
Each assortment contained from fourteen 
to eighteen different varieties of seed and 
had a retail value of from $3.50 to $4. 
The total cost to the Red Cross was more 
than the sum spent out of the national or- 
ganization’s treasury in the previous year 
for disaster relief. Such services to vic- 
tims of disasters is made possible by the 
support of the public. One of the avenues 
of public support is the annual Red Cross 
Roll Call which will be held this year from 
Nov. 11 to Nov. 26. 

When a small gray cabin boat comes 
chugging into rock-bound New England 
coast harbors, that’s the Jane A. Delano 
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nurse’s ambulance tug making its rounds 
of the isolated islands. The Jane A. Del- 
ano nursing service of the Red Cross cares 
particularly for the remote locations in 
the United States which would otherwise 
be without medical service due either to 
their financial inability or to the inacces- 
sibility of their geographical locations. 
Hieven Delano nurses have served in the 
far away and poor communities during the 
past fiscal year. The support of the 
Red Cross nursing service is possible only 
by the response of the public through 
memberships at the time of the annual 
Red Cross Roll Call. This year the Roll 
Call will be from Nov. 11 to Nov. 26. 

Observance of the Golden Anniversary 
of the American Red Cross this year 
marks that society’s fiftieth year of ser- 
vice to humanity. Do your bit by join- 
ing. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Amendments 

Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 8, by striking out 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,” so that the section shall read: 

“3. On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher of 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 3, after the 
word ‘“‘including’” by adding the following, ‘“‘the 
time and place of meeting,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

“‘They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session of the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.” 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

“Amend Article V, Section 3, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ ”’ 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Chureh will hold its 19th annual con- 
vention in Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, with the 
following program: 

Saturday, Oct. 17. 7.30 p. m. Get-Together at 
Grace-Messiah Church. ‘A Convention Broad- 
east,’”’ Mr. Albert H. Homans, announcer. 

Sunday, Oct. 18. 10.30 a. m. Worship and occa- 
sional sermon at Grace-Messiah Church. Rev. 
Clare C. Blauvelt, preacher. 7.30 p. m. Platform 
Meeting at Grace-Messiah Church. Rev. H. M. 
Cary, D. D., of Tokyo, Japan. Topic to be an- 
nounced. 

Monday, Oct. 19. All sessions at Hotel Statler. 
9.30 a. m. Business session. President John M. 
Ratcliff, presiding. Appointment of committees. 
Reports of Executive Board, Treasurer, Auditing 
Committee. Report of Field Work and Leader- 
ship Training, Miss Harriet G. Yates. Report on 
the Council of Religious Education, Mr. Richard 


Bird, Jr. 1.30 p. m. Business session. Report of 
Recommendations Committee. Report of Ncmina- 
tion Committee. Election of Officers. 7.30 p. m. 


Address: “Some Modern Aspects of Education,” 
Dr. Samuel B. Capen, Chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo. Address: ““How These Principles Affect 
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Religious Education,” Dr. A. H.. MacLean of St. 
Lawrence University. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18. 9.30 to 11.30 a.m. Group 
Conferences. Children’s Division led by Miss 
Harriet G. Yates. Young People’s Division led by 
Miss Susan Andrews. Adult Education led by Rev. 
Weston A. Cate. Tuesday afternoon free for trip 
to Niagara Falls. 7.30 p.m. Pageant: ““A Dream 
and Its Fulfilment.’’ ‘‘Dreams are they—but they 
are God’s Dreams,’’ Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., 
of Illinois. ‘Consecration and Challenge,’ Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent of the 


Universalist Church. 
ek 


INDIANA CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 84th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., will convene in St. John’s 
Universalist Church, Muncie, Ind., on October 2, 
3 and 4, 1931, beginning at 1.30 p. m., Friday, for 
hearing of reports, election of officers and the trans- 
action of any business that may legally come before 
it. Its auxiliary bodies will meet at the same time 
and place. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
eae 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The 103d annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine, beginning on Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 20, 1981, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
conjunction with this meeting on Monday, Sept. 21. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
* x 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the New York Con- 
vention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Herkimer, N. Y., Oct. 7 and 8, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of any 
business that may legaily come before it. 

The annual convention of the State Sunday School 
Association will begin on Monday, Oct. 5. The 
annual conventions of the Woman’s State Aid Asso- 
ciation and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Oct. 7. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
x ox 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


The 66th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota, together with its auxiliary 
bodies—the Women’s Missionary Association of 
Minnesota, Minnesota State Sunday School Con- 
vention, Minnesota State Y. P. C. U.—will be held 
at the Universalist church, Rochester, Minnesota, 
Oct. 1 to 4 inclusive, for the reports of officers, the 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may be brought before the Convention. 
The Thursday opening session will be at 11 a. m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* Ox 
NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The 37th annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church at Herkimer, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1931, for the receiving of 
reports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 


Proposed Amendment to the Constitution 


Notice is hereby given of the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the W. U. M.S. of New 
York State, to be presented at the Herkimer Con- 
vention: 

Amend Article IV, Sec. I, by adding, ‘‘and other 
special superintendents,” so that the section shall 
read: ‘The officers of this society shall consist of a 
president, a vice-president, a reccrding secretary, a 
ecr-esponding secretary, a treasurer and two trus- 


tees, who together with the State Superintendent of 
Clara Barton Guilds and other special superintendents 
shall constitute the Executive Board.” 
Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
eek 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Annual Convention 


The 19th annual convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., be- 
ginning on Saturday evening, Oct. 17, 1931, and con- 
tinuing through Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1931. The pro- 
gram includes business, instruction and inspiration. 
All schools are urged to send a full delegation. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
er 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The eightieth annual session of the Michigan 
Universalist Convention will be held in All Souls 
Universalist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., beginning 
Sunday evening, Oct. 4, 1931, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of any business that may 
legally come before it. 

The annual convention of the Michigan Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association and of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Association will 
be held in conjunction with this meeting Monday 
and Tuesday, Oct. 5 and 6, 1931. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
KS Se 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
x O* 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Call for Meeting 


The forty-fifth session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the city of Buffalo, Oct. 
21 to 25, 1931, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 
The opening session will be held at the Grace-Mes- 
siah Universalist Church in Buffalo on Wednesday, 
October 21, at 7.15 p.m. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Adelbert Davis Thayer 


Adelbert Davis Thayer, a lifelong resident of 
Franklin, Mass., died at his home in that town on 
Sept. 1. 

Mr. Thayer was long active in the affairs of his 
community and of Grace Universalist Church, serv- 
ing as president of the Franklin National Bank, vice- 
president of the Benjamin Franklin Savings Bank, 
vice-president of the trustees of Dean Academy, and 
at various times holding important town offices. 

He gave generously of both time and money to all 
good causes, and his unusual personal qualities won 
and kept an ever-widening circle of friends. 

His interest in Dean Academy continued from his 
student days to his death. In this he was actively 
joined by his wife, Mrs. Annie Ray Thayer, sister of 
Mrs. Lydia Ray Peirce, wife of the principal o 
Dean Academy, Prof. Arthur W. Peirce. 

Edith Briscoe Stevens 

The sympathy of hosts of friends will go out t 
Mr. and Mrs. James S. Stevens of Hartford, Conn 
in their bereavement by the sudden death, Aug. 31 
of their daughter, Edith Briscoe Stevens. 

To great personal charm she added unusual ar 
tistie gifts, and those who have seen her work, es 
pecially her marines, as they appeared in various 
galleries and exhibitions, have felt she had a brilliant 
career before her; and even more they have been 
deeply moved by her heroic struggle to overcome 
heavy physical handicaps. 
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Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Ss} 
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New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New : 
England child who needs ‘ 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 Wall St. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


New Rally Day Helps 


BASKET-BALL RALLY DAY 
NOVELTY 


For General Use Above Primary 


The basket-ball brisk.az you pummel and pounce, 
Willy faraway.but comes back with a bounce : fa 

Soyou have been off on;the sunshiny way. : 

But now you are here for jour glad Rally Day. 

Come. give us your strength.we need every, oun 


And like thebrisk ball come back with a bounce : 


A very unique and original Attendance- 
Getter in folder form 


Its snappy verse of invitation capitalizes on the 
almost universal interest in the game of basket-ball. 
It has an interesting appeal for the member to 

“Come give us your strength, 
We need every ounce, 
And like the brisk ball, 
Come Back with a Bounce.”’ 

Enthusiasm for the Rally Day celebration is 
stirred by the pictures of the speeding train and 
automobile headed for the Sunday school, which 
appear in bright colors on this unique Rally Day an- 
nouncement. 

Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


‘““ALL-ABOARD”’ RALLY 
DAY INVITATION 


In Colors 


No. 99. 


For Younger Children 


Our Sunday School sails are 

Boyer py 

ber reek amend deers 
[ And All Aboard fer our Rally Day! 


This is a reai story book design—a boat of beau- 
tiful model with sails spreading in the breeze and 
loaded with children. ‘Come join our happy way 
and All Aboard for our Rally Day,’ is part of the 
child message. : 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


No. 101. 


“‘CO-OPERATION’’ RALLY 
DAY INVITATION 


In Colors For General Use 


» RALLY DAY next sunpAy 


F Gog ether 
Study the Book in your home, all alone. = 
Gh. how delightful the reading has grown | 


tudy the Book inthe Bible school.— 
seceding rows blessedly Full: 
Co-operation, eeblsssedeat way. - 
Flelp us to try iton Rally Day. 


“Together” and “Co-operation” are the theme 
words of this strong message. The illuminated 
Bible spread open is not only a pleasing illustration, 
but gives you a good feeling about Rally Day. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


“AIRPLANE WINGS’ 


No. 100. 


RALLY DAY INVITATION 


In Colors 
For Members Above Primary 


A daeutiang 2 and fair, 
Rally Day Sunday and wont you be there? #7 


A striking monoplane in rapid flight bears the 
Rally Day message, “Earnest and true, Wings of 
good fellowship bear it to you.” 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR BUTTON 
In Full Color 


A celluloid button with a tribute to the Bible as 
its slogan, beautifully lithographed in brilliant blue 
against a gold background. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Other Rally Day Post Cards with ap- 
propriate designs and messages for all 
grades in the church school. 


Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes, 40 cents per 100 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 


Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that: they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital. Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A, Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
os. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6.. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
%. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12, **The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Un'versalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A Preparatory School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 


| Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 


Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 
Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
For information please address 

MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 


Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


East. 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS |} 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO »: 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO) - 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- _ 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodies 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 

COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
anagement, Normal 
Bookkeeping, Finishing. 


graphic, Office 
Commercial, 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 


equipment, new build ing. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
- H. BURDETT, President 


156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher, now of 
.Boston, formerly of Los Angeles, took a 
fling at golf on the public links in Franklin 
Park. He was doing splendidly until he 
reached the seventh hole, when he sliced 
his drive and had the embarrassment of 
seeing it dribble at right angles down the 
slope into an almost impossible lie. 

As he gazed after the ball sadly, a vehe- 
ment string of profanity shattered the 
air, and, turning sharply, Dr. Brougher 
stood aghast as his caddy spluttered cuss 
words on all six. 

“Great heavens, lad!’ demanded Dr. 
Brougher, ‘‘what is the reason for all this 
profanity?” 

“Well,” replied the tough little caddy, 
“after a shot like that, somebody had to 
cuss, and knowing you’re too ignorant to 
do it, I thought I’d better do it myself.”’— 
Los Angeles Times. 

The nervous young suitor entered her 
father’s room to pop the all-important 
question. 

“T—er—er—want to marry your daugh- 
ter,’ he commenced. 

“What!” exclaimed the girl’s father. 
“Marry my daughter. I’m astonished. 
What on earth do you mean?” 

“Now, now,” replied the youth sooth- 
ingly, “don’t talk like that! You’re 
prejudiced against the girl. She’s all 
right, really.”—Answers (London). 

* oe 


The bombing occurred at 11.40 p. m. 
while a party was in progress in the place. 
A minute before the explosion, several of 
the party had opened the window and 
placed their heads outside to cool off. 

Their heads were still outside when the 
blast occurred.— Kenosha (Wis.) Evening 
News. 

All right-thinking people will stand be- 
hind the President in his two new policies: 
rigid economy in all departments of the 
Government and a colossal building pro- 
gram to help employment. We might 
have them on alternate days.—The New 
Yorker. 

* x 

He was a bit shy, and after she had 
thrown her arms around him and kissed 
him for bringing her a bouquet of flowers, 
he arose and started to leave. 

“T am sorry I offended you,” she said. 

“Oh, I'm not offended,” he replied, 
“Tm going for more flowers.’’—Capper’s 
Weekly. 

aK * 

First Novice Golfer: ‘““Are you the man 
who went around this course in 76?” 

Second Ditto: “Certainly not. I was 
born in 98.”—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

“So Jane’s watch was fast?’ 

“Fast! It was so fast she met me at the 
time she said she would!’’—Boston Tran- 
seript. 
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Buffalo 


Sunday School, Oct. 17-19 

Women’s National Missionary, Oct. 20-21 
Ministers’ Meetings, Oct. 20-21 

Laymen’s Conferences, Oct. 20-21 


General Convention, Oct. 21-25 
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Where the Convention Will 


Begin Planning To Go NOW 


A Wonderful Auto Trip 


and 


GREAT CONVENTIONS 


